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PEEFAOE. 



This book originated in a desire to give to mj 
private pupils a better idea of the trigonometric 
functions of obtuse angles than they could obtain 
from any book with which I was acquainted. 

I believe that a student can get a comprehensive 
and thorough knowledge of trigonometry most 
quickly and easily, if, at the outset, such definitions 
are given to the trigonometric functions as will 
apply to all angles : with this idea for a basis, I have 
endeavored to prepare an elementary text-book for 
general use. By beginning with an explanation of 
the use of the negative sign as applied to lines and 
angles, and then giving general definitions to the 
trigonometric functions, I have been able to demon- 
strate all the fundamental formulas in a perfectly 
general yet simple manner. 

While I have tried to present the subject from an 
elementary point of view, I have not lost sight of the 
fact, that, to most students, trigonometry is merely a 
stepping-stone to something higher ; and for this 
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IV PEEFACE. 

reason I have also tried to present the results in 

such a light as will make them effective tools for the 

student in his future work. 

During the preparation and printing of the book, 

Prof. J. M. Peirce has kindly given me the benefit 

of numerous suggestions and criticisms, which have 
added greatly to its value. Appendix I. is entirely 
due to him. 
Most of the examples contained in the book have 

been selected from other trigonometries, especially 
those of Todhunter, Snowball, and Hamblin Smith. 

H. N. W. 
Cambridge, Mass., Deo. 3, 1876. 



PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION. 



In this edition all the typographical errors thus 
far detected have been corrected ; a few changes and 
additions have been made in the examples of right 
triangles ; and answers to most of the examples have 
been inserted at the end of Appendix II. 

A treatise on Spherical Trigonometry has been 

prepared by the same author, and now constitutes 

the second part of this volume. 

H. N. W. 

Cambbidgb, Mass., Sept. 16, 1878. 
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CHAPTER I. 

DEFINITIONS AND FIRST PRINCIPLES. 

§ 1. Trigonometry, as the name itself indicates, was 
originally simply a method of measuring triangles by 
numerical computation from an}'^ sufficient data. This 
method involves the use of certain functions of the angles, 
which we call the trigonometric functions. Modern trigo- 
nometry embraces primarily the complete theor}' of these 
functions in their most general relations ; while the meas- 
urement of triangles, or trigonometry proper, is reduced 
to a mere branch, or application, of the theory. 

That part of trigonometry which is occupied with the 
investigation of the general properties of the trigonomet- 
ric functions is called \iy some writers Angular Analysis ^ 
or Ooniometry; but it is to be observed that these proper- 
ties, as well as the very conception of the trigonometric 
functions themselves, are derived from the doctrine of 
similar triangles, and the whole subject (at least in its 
I elements) may be regarded as a development of that 
doctrine. 

We must begin our exposition of trigonometiy by 
treating of certain principles adopted in the measurement 
of lines and angles, the two kinds of geometric quantity 
which will enter into our formulas. 
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§ 2. Measuremejit of lines, — A line may be regarded 
as ti'aced by the movement of a point. Thus we may 

regard the straight line ad 

^ B c D (*^^S* 1) as having been 

traced b}^ the movement of 
a point from a, the beginning of the line, to d', the end 
of the line. 

Straight lines may be added by placing the beginning 
of the second upon the end of the first (so as to form a 
continuous straight line) , the beginning of the third upon 
the end of the second, and so on. The straight line con- 
tained between the beginning of the first and the end of 
the last is a line equal to the sum of the lines to be 
added. Thus (Fig. 1) ad := ab + bo + CD. 

§ 3. a. There are many problems involving straight 
lines, in which it is neither necessary nor profitable to 
take into consideration any thing except the lengths of 
these lines. There are, on the other hand, man}'' cases 
where it will be useful to take into account direction as 
well as length. 

b. If we define anj' arbitrary direction to be positive, 
then the opposite direction will be negative. For, if ab is 
any line, — ab can only be that line which added to ab, 
by the method of § 2, produces ; and that is the same 
line as ab taken in the opposite direction. 

The length of a straight line has no algebraic sign : it 
is always the same, whatever be the position or direction 
of the line. 

c. The sign -|- or — prefixed to a number or letter 
denoting a line has reference merely to direction. Thus, 
if a is positive, the line -f- <^ is a line whose direction is 
positive, and whose length is a units ; and the line — a 
is a line whose direction 'is negative, and whose length is, 
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as before, a units. But, if a is negative, + a is a line 
whose direction is negative, and — a is a line of the 
same length, whose direction is positive. The terms 
''positive" and "negative" are used merely to enable 
us to distinguish between two opposite directions ; and 
we can in any figure assume any directions (not opposite) 
to be positive, but, having once assumed certain direc- 
tions to be positive, the opposite directions must be nega- 
tive, (v., however, § 20, d.) 

d. It is possible to represent a straight line completely 
by an expression involving the points at its extremities. 
Thus AC (Fig. 2) is an 

FIG. 2. 

expression for the straight /^ '— c 

line which joins tlie points 

A and 0, whose length is the distance between the points, 
and ^hose direction is the direction from a, the point 
indicated by the first letter, to c, the point indicated by 
the second letter. — ao denotes a line having the same 
length as the above, but an opposite direction, but this lat- 
ter line is the line ca. .-. ca := — ac, or ac + ca = 0. 
The truth of this equation is evident if, as in § 2, we 
regard a line as traced by the movement of a point. 
For if a point moves from a to c, and then from o back 
to A, it is evident that its final distance from the starting- 
point will be nothing. 

Similarly in each of the figures 3, 4, and 5, we have, — 

FIQ. 3. 
B 



AB + BC + CA = A 

FjQ. 4. 
BC 4" CA -j- AB = A 

CB + BA + AC =: ^'Q' ^- . 



B 



This principle may be extended to any number of points 
in the same straight line. 
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§ 4. Measurement of angles. — A right angle is divided 
into 90 equal parts called degrees ; a degree is subdivided 
into 60 minutes; and a minute, into 60 seconds. Tiie 
degree, minute, and second are distinguished by the 
characters ° ' " respectively. ' A degree of arc is ^ J^ of 
the circumference of the circle to which the arc belongs. 
It evidently has different lengths for different circles. 
The degree of arc is subdivided in the same manner as 
the degree of angle. J the circumference, or the aro 
intercepted by the sides of a right angle whose vertex 
is at the centre, is an arc of 90°, and is called a quad-^ 
rant. The same term is applied to the sector bounded 
by two radii at right angles to each other. The four 
divisions of a plane separated by two lines perpendicular 
to each other are also occasionally called quadrants. 

Central angles contain the same number of degrees as 
their intercepted arcs. 

§ 5. The complement of an angle or arc is the re- 
mainder obtained by subtracting the angle or arc from 
90°. 

The supplement of an angle or arc is the remainder 
obtained by subtracting the angle or arc from 180°. 

Thus the complement of 25° is 65° ; the supplement of 
25° is 155°. 

Two angles or arcs are therefore complements of each 
other when their sum is 90° ; and the}' are supplements 
of each other when their sum is 180°. 

According to these definitions, the complement of an 
angle or arc that exceeds 90° is negative. Thus the 
complement of 100° is 90° — 100° = — 10°. In like 
manner the supplement of 200° is 180° — 200° = — 20°. 
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§ 6. Circidar measure of an angle. 

As has been indicated above, an angle may be measured 
in degrees and subdivisions of a degree. There is, how- 
ever, another method of measurement in use, called the 
Circular Method^ by which an angle is measured by the 
ratio of its arc in the circle described from its vertex as 
a centre to the radius of that circle. To show that this 
method is legitimate, it must be proved that any two 
angles are proportional to the ratios by which we propose 
to measure them. 

Now, in the same circle, or equal circles, angles at 
the centre are proportional to their intercepted arcs. 
Therefore (Fig. 6) , — 



d:ff=s :«' 



s 



s' 



• 0' — — • -^ 



(I) 
(II.) 

But, since similar arcs are pro- 
portional to their radii, we have 

o o 

- = — ; that is, the ratio of inter- 
r ri^ ' 

cepted arc to radius is the same 
for the same angle, whatever the 
value of the radius. Substitut- 
ing this value of ~ in equation 



RG. 6. 




s' 



II. above, we get ^ : ^' = ^ : 

' o n r 



Q.E.D. 



§ 7. Corollary. An}' quantity can be put equal to 



s 



its measure. We can therefore put d=—. Now when 

s 
the radius (r) is unity, we have ^ = -p = s; therefore the 

circular measure of an angle is equal to the length of the 

intercepted arc in a circle whose radius is unity. 
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§ 8. Angular unit of circular measure. 

As in § 7 we can put 6^=-^-. Making s = r we shall 
have 6 = y^ = 1. Therefore the angular unit of circular 
measure is that angle whose intercepted arc is equal to the 
radius. 

§ 9. To change from circular raeasure to degree meas" 
ure^ and the converse. 

We will first find how many degrees there are in the 
angular unit of circular measure ; i.e., we will reduce 6 to 
degrees when s = r. The ratio of circumference to diam- 
eter is constant for all circles, and is approximately equal 
to 3.1415927, which is represented by the Greek letter tz 
{v. Plane Geometrj^) . Therefore letting C, D, and R, rep- 
resent circumference, diameter, and radius respectively, we 

Q 

have -^ :=7t; .*. C ^ ;r D ; but D = 2 R ; .•. C = arc 

360° = 2 TT R. In the same circle,, or equal circles, 
central angles are proportional to their intercepted arcs : — 

angle d arc S S , , ^ ^v R 1 

"" =(whenS=R) 



angle 360° arc C 2;rR '2;rR 2;r 

360° 180° 180° 

. • . angular unit = — — = = •r-rr;: ttt^ 

^ 27t 7t 3.1415927 

= 57°.2957795. 
Conversely, the units of degree-measure have the follow- 
ing values in circular measure ; and these values are also 
the lengths of the corresponding arcs of the unit cir- 
cle: — 

circ. meas. 1° = — = 0.01745329, 

180 

1° 
circ. meas. 1' = — =0.00029089, 

60 

1' 

circ. meas. 1"= — =0.00000486. 

60 
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To convert an angle from one S3^stem to the other, we 
have only to multiply the given measure of the angle by 
the value of its unit in the new system. For example, 
if 07 is the circular measure of an angle, its value in de- 
grees is 

XX 57.296 ; 

and the circular measure of x^ is 

a: X 0.01745... ; 



o ,/^ 4 1 o/.^o arc 360° 2 tt R 

§ la Angle 360° = = — — = 2 «, 

R R 

Angle 180° = «, 

Angle 90°= \rt^ 

Angle 45°= \n. 

The expressions 2 ;r, n^ ^n^ and \n are often used to 
denote the angles which they measure. 

§ 11. General Angular Magnitude. " A clear notion 
of the magnitude of an angle will be obtained by sup- 
posing that one of its sides as ob 
(Fig. 7) was at first coincident ^'®' ^• 

with the other side oa, and that it b 

has revolved about the point o 
(turning upon o as the leg of a 

• * 

pair of dividers turns upon its 
hinge) until it has arrived at the 
position OB." — Chauvenet's 6e- 
ometry. 

We can, then, regard an angle as the measure of the 
amount of the rotation of a line which turns in a plane 
about one of its own points. The angle aob (Fig. 7), 
for example, shows how much the line ob has rotated 
from its original direction oa about o as a centre. 



8 
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§ 12. Since there is no limit to the rotation of a line 
about one of its points, there is no limit to angular mag- 
nitude. 

Let xx' and yy' (Fig. 8) be 
perpendicular to each other at 
the point o. Let ox be the 
original position of ob. When 
OB has moved to the position 
OY, it makes with ox an angle 
of 90° ; when to the position 
ox', an angle of 180° ; when to 
the position oy', an angle of 
270° ; when to ox again, an an- 
gle of 360° ; if it continues to move to oy, an angle 
of 360° + 90°, or 450° ; and, as long as ob continues 
to move, the angle xob continues to increase, ox, the 
original position of the line ob, is called the initial line 
with respect to the angle xob, while ob is called the ter- 
minal line with respect to this angle. 




§ 13. When we represent an angle by three letters, we 
shall always denote the vertex by the middle letter, a 
point through which the initial line passes by the first 
letter, and a point through which the terminal line passes 
by the third letter. 
Prof. Peirce has made use of the following angular 

notation : Let a and § (Fig. 9) de- 
note two lines. The angle which 
^ makes with a, or the angle 
alpha-beta, as it is called, is de- 
noted by the expression ^j the 

lower letter denoting the initial 
line, and the upper letter the ter- 



FIG. 9 
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minal line. Such symbols must be carefully distinguished 
from fractions. This notation may be used even in the 
case of lines which do not intersect. 



§ 14. Rotation as considered in § 12 (i.e., opposite 
that of the hands of a clock) is called positive rotation. 
Rotation in the contrary direction is therefore negative 
rotation. An angle is positive or negative according as 
it is conceived to be generated by positive or negative 

rotation. Thus, we may take box= — xob, ? = — ^. 
§ 1& Let aa' and bV (Figs. 10-13) be two straight 



FIG. 10. 



FIG. II. 





B . 



lines perpendicular to each other at o, the centre of the 
circle of which oa is the radius. The arcs ab', b'a', a'b", 
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and b"a, or the sectors aob', b'oa', a'ob", and b'^oa, are 
quadrants (v. § 4) . In accordance with what has been 
said about positive rotation (v. § 14) , we will call the 
sector aob' (or the arc ab') the first quadrant, b'oa' 
the second quadrant, a'ob" the third quadtant, and b"oa 
the fourth quadrant. Therefore the angle marked qp in the 
figures 10, 11, 12, and 13, is an angle of (i.e. terminat- 
ing in) the 1st, 2d, 3d, and 4th quadrants, respectively. 

§ 16. Angles in the same plane may be added by first 
placing their vertices at the same point, and then placing 
the initial line of the second upon the terminal line of the 
first, the initial line of the third upon the terminal line of 
the second, and so on. The angle made by the terminal 
line of the last with the initial line of the first is an angle 
equal to the sum of the angles to be added. Thus (Fig. 
8) xop = xoB -f- BOY -f- YOP. On the same principle, if 
a, |3, 7, d, &c., are any lines in one plane, whether inter- 
secting at one point or not, we have : — 

a ^ p ^ y a 

§ 17. The angle aob (Figs. 12, 13) may have been 
formed either by the positive or negative rotation of ob ; 
we can therefore either consider it to be a positive angle 
having a number of degrees equal to 180° -|- a'ob, or a 
negative angle having a number of degrees equal to 
180° — a'ob. These are, in fact, only two values, which 
differ by 360° (v. § 18). The angle aob" also (Figs. 
10-13) can be considered equal to -f 270° (180°+ a'ob") , 
or equal to — 90° [—(180°— a'ob")]. 

In Fig. 10, where oo is supposed to be perpendicular 
to OB, we have the angle aoo = cp — 90°. This equa- 
tion indicates that if the rotating line rotates in the 
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positive direction by an amount equal to <p (i.e., to ob), 
and then in the negative direction by an amount equal to 
90°, it will finally take the position oo, and will make 
with the initial line (oa) the angle aoc, which will be 
positive or negative, according as 9 is greater or less 
than 90°. 

§13. If to the angle <p (Figs. 10-13), we add 360^ 
once, twice, or any integral number of times, the resulting 
angle will still be bounded by the lines oa and ob. If 
from the angle 9 we subtract 360° once, twice, or any 
integral number of times, the resulting angle will still be 
bounded by the lines oa and ob. 

The expression aob, then, may represent any one of a 
series of angles ; one angle of this series is the angle <p, 
and all the other angles of the series differ from it by 
some multiple of 360°. Thus aob = qp+ A; 360°, where 
k stands for 0, or any integer positive or negative. This 
principle is often important in the addition of angles. 

§ 19. Bearing in mind what has been said about the 
addition of angles (§ 16), and also the contents of the 
preceding section, we see at once the truth and signifi- 

FIG. 14. FIG. 15 





cance of the following equations obtained from figures 14 
and 15. 
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AOD -f- DOA = k 360°, 
AOD -|- I>OC + COB -|- BOA = Tc 360°, 
AOB -f- BOD + DOC + OOA = Tc 360°, 
AOC + COB -}- BOD -|- DOA := Tc 360°. 

where A;, as in § 18, denotes any integer, positive, nega- 
tive, or null. 

In like manner, if a, ^, 7, ^, are any lines in one plane, — 

a ^ ^ * y ^ o 

§ 20. Before proceeding further we must la}^ down rules 
concerning the directions of certain lines which we shall 
have to treat of in their relations to angles. 

a. When speaking of an angle, we shall alwa3's regard 
the vertex as a point of reference or origin with respect 
to this angle ; and we will define the directions of the 
initial and terminal lines (§12) to be always positive, 
when considered relatively to the angle. Thus, when we 
speak of the angle between two lines, we always mean 
the angle between their positive directions. 
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In each of the figures 16, 17, 18, and 19, for example, 
o, the vertex of the angle g>, will be an origin, and the 
directions of the initial and terminal lines ox and ob will 
be positive. 




b. Through o, making with the initial line ox an 
angle of -f- 90°, draw oy. The lines xx' and ty' are 
called axes. We define ox and oy as the positive direc- 
tions of the axes ; ox' and oy' are therefore their negative 
directions. These are also the positive and negative direc- 
tions of all lines parallel to the axes, when considered rel- 
ativel}' to them. Thus pm and p'n are positive, while pm' 
and pV are negative ; and lm and l'm' are positive, while 
LN and lV are negative. Relatively to the angle xob, 
OB is positive, and ob' negative ; but relatively' to the 
angle xob', ob is negative, and ob' positive. 

c. Whenever in the same problem we have to treat of 
two or more angles whose vertices and initial lines do not 
coincide, we can either refer all the angles to the siame 
origin and to the same initial line, or we can regard each 
vertex as an origin, and each initial and terminal line 
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FIG. 20. 



as positive, with respect to the angle to which it belongs. 
If the latter method is adopted, care must be taken not 
to confound a direction which is positive with respect to 
one angle with a direction which is positive with respect 
to a different angle ; for these directions may be, when 
compared with one another, directly opposite. 

d. When we have q> = 180°, or gp = 270°, the terminal 
line (ob) will have the negative direction of the axis: 
we shall, however, still consider ob to be positive, when 
regarded as the terminal line of g). Suppose, for example, 

we have the right triangle 
BOO (Fig. 20). The base 
00 is negative ; and the 
h^-pothenuse ob and per- 
pendicular CB are posi- 
tive. Now, suppose (p to 
increase until ob coincides 
with 00. We shall now 
regard our right triangle 
to be one whose perpen- 
dicular is zero, whose base 
^ 00 is negative, and whose 

hypothenuse ob is, as before, positive. 

§ 21. The following principles of Plane Geometrj' must 
be borne in mind : — 

a. The sum of the angles of a plane triangle is equal 

to 180°. 

b. The sum of the two acute angles of a plane right 
triangle is equal to 90°. Either of these angles is then 
the complement (§ 5) of the other. 

c. When two plane right triangles have an acute angle 
and a side of the one equal to an acute angle and the 
homologous side of the other, the triangles are equal, and 
all of their homologous parts are equal. 
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d. When two plane right triangles have an acute angle 
of the one equal to an acute angle of the other, the tri- 
angles are similar, and theii' homologous sides are there- 
fore proportional. 

e. The square on the h}'pothenuse of a right triangle 
is equal to the sum of the squares on the other two sides. 

/. In any triangle the greater side is opposite the 
greater angle, and the converse. 

g. The sum of two sides of a triangle is greater than 
the third side. 

h. Two angles are equal when their sides are re- 
spectively perpendicular ; but we must be careful to take 
the sides of the respective angles in the same order, and 
to measure the angles in the same direction, (v. § 14.) 
In Fig. 21, for example, 
the angle B'AC=angle xoa, 
for both angles are meas- 
ured in the positive (§14) 
direction, and b'ao is 
formed by ab', which is 
perpendicular to ox, and 
AC, which is perpendicular 
to OA. Similarly, angle 
bag' =z xoa, and angle x'ab' ^ abo. 

L The chord of an arc of 60° is equal to the radius. 



FIG. 21. 




EXAMPLES. 

1. To what quadrant does each of the following angles 
belong? 289°, 368°, 610°, 640°, 1178°, — 80°, — 188°, 

— 1722°. 

2. Represent b}" figures the following angles, where in 
each case qi = 60°, and ^ = 30° ; g. — 360°, cp — 90°, qp 

— ^ + 180°, cp — 270°, cp + d'\- 60°. 
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3. Change to circular measure each of the following 
angles: 88° 2', 271° 53', — 18° 7', 60°, 390°. 

4. The circular measures of certain angles are as fol- 

lows: 2., 16.2, 6., ; find in each case the con-e- 

o 

sponding number of degrees. 

5. Find the lengths of the following arcs in a circle 
whose radius is unity : 60°, 30°, 150°, 330°, 18°, 268°, 135°. 

6. Find the lengths of the above arcs in a circle whose 
radius is 6. 

7. Taking the earth's equatorial radius to be 3963 
miles, find the length of an arc of 1° on the equator. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE TRIGONOMETRIC FUNCTIONS. 

§ 22. A right triangle can alwajs be formed by letting 
fall a perpendicular from any point in the terminal line of 
a given angle upon the initial line, produced if necessar3\ 
This tiiangle we will call a triangle of reference for the 
angle; and, in applying the rules of § 20 to determine 
the signs of its sides, we shall always regard the hypoth- 
enuse and base as measured from the vertex of the ^iven 
angle, and the perpendicular as measured from the initial 
line. 

In each of the figures 22, 23, 24, and 25, for example, 
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FIG 24. 
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where qp (xop) is, in each case, the given angle, we can 
form the right triangle ocb, as stated above. In order 
to form this triangle in figures 23 and 24, we must pro- 
duce the line ox in the direction ox'. 

In the above figures, the letters «, y, and r represent 
the base (oo), the perpendicular (cb), and the hypothe- 
nuse (ob) respectively, both in direction and length. 
Therefore x is positive in figures 22 and 25, and negative 
in figures 23 and 24 ; y is positive in figures 22 and 23, 
and negative in figures 24 and 25 ; ?• is positive in each 
figure. But r might be made negative in each figure. 
Thus, in Fig. 22, we may take aj = oc", 2/ = c"b", r= 
ob", making a;, y, and r all negative. 

§ 23. The Trigonometric Functions of an angle are 
the six ratios between the three sides of a triangle formed 
as above, taking into account the signs as well as the 
lengths of these sides. 

These ratios are alwaj's the same for the same angle. 
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both in numerical value and in sign ; for if, as in figure 
22, we let fall perpendiculars from different points of 
the terminal line, as b, b', and b", we have the right 
triangles ocb, oc'b', and oo"b", which evidently have 
their acute angles at o equal. These triangles are there- 
fore {v, § 21, d) similar, and their liomologous sides are 
proportional ; i.e., the six* ratios of the sides of ocb are, 
in numerical value, respectively equal to the six ratios of 
the sides of oc'b', or oo'V. They are equal in sign as 
well ; for, in comparing an}' two of the triangles, the sides 
of the first either have the same directions, and therefore 
the same signs, as the corresponding sides of the second, 
as in OCB and oc'b' ; or, as in ocb and oc"b", each side 
of the second has a direction, and therefore a sign, op- 
posite to that of the corresponding side of the first ; and 
in each case the signs of the ratios are obviously the 
same. 

These ratios are; in general, different for different, 
angles ; for two right triangles, not having an acute angle 
of the one equal to an acute angle of the other, are not 
similar^ and their homologous sides are not proportioned. 

Thus we see that the values of the trioronometric ratios 
of an angle depend^ and depend only^ upon the value of 
the angle ; for this reason they are called the trigonometric 
functions * of the angle. 

As soon as we have given names to these ratios, we 
shall be able to introduce into the same formula two 
entirely different kinds of quantities, — angles and straight 
lines. We shall then have made a verj' important step 
in the treatment of our subject. 

* "When one quantity depends upon another for its value, so that 
a change in the second necessitates a change in the first, the first is 
called a, function of the second. 
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§ 24. To each of the six ratios mentioned above, a 
name has been given as follows : In each of the figures 
22, 23, 24, and 25, — 



u called the abbreviated into 

sin (p 

cos q) 

tan gp 

ctn 9 

sec €p 

CSC 9 

In addition to the above 

1 — COS (p versed sine of q> vers (p 

§ 25. Bearing in mind what has been said about the 
signs of », tfy and r, in § 22, we easil}^ deduce the follow- 
ing table for the signs of the functions of angles in each 
quadrant : — 
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OB 


2f 
r 
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Since the h^pothenuse of a right triangle is the great- 
est of the three sides, the first two of our six ratios 
never exceed 1 in numerical value, and the last two never 
fall below 1 in numerical value. Hence the sine and 
cosine vary only from — 1 to -\-\\ the secant and cosecant 
vary only from -|- 1 to + x and from — \ to — oo ; while 
the tangent and cotangent may have any value from — oo 
to -|-oo . 

§ 26. By § 24 we have, — 

y . 1 

sin(r = -, sin(T.= , 

^ r ' cscg) 

.*. sin g) X esc g) = 1 .•. 

r 1 

CSC (T = - CSC (I = — — , 

y'* sinqp 

X 1 



cos op = - ? COS ff' = , 

^ r ^ secg; 
• •. cos g) X sec qp = 1 .'. 

r 1 

sec (r = - , secff= , 

^ X cosqp 

y 1 

tan (]p = -, tan qr= 



[1] 



X ^ ^ ctng;' 

.*. tang) X ctn g) = l .'. 
X 1 

ctng' = -'» ctnor=: , 

y ' tang) 

Therefore the sine^ cosine, and tangent are reciprocals 
of the cosecant, secant, and cotangent respectively. 



o«r» smg) y x y ^ sing) ^ r--, 

§27. — ^=^-^ ^r-^^tanff, .-. — ^=:tang). [2] 
cosg) r r a: cosg) 

cosg; X y X ^ cosg) ^ r^., 

-^ — =--^ -= =:ctng), .-. .— ^=ctng). [3] 
sing) r r ^ ^ sing^ 

Any two of the quantities appearing in either [2] or 
[3] being given, it is evident that the third can be found. 
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§ 28. Relations between sine and cosine^ tangent and 
secant, cotangent and cosecant. 

By § 21 e, we have (Figs. 22-25) x^-\'y^ = r^, a 
formula which holds for all the figures since the squares 
of X, y, and r are positive In all cases ; and from this 
we get : — 

fj X 

^^ + -2 = 1, .-. sin^qp-f cos2qp = l, [4] 

^2= 1 + ^2^ .-. sec 2 9 = 1 + tan 2 g;, [5] 

^=1+^2^ .-. csc^gprzzl + ctn^g), [6] 

The above formulas enable us to solve the following 
problems : — 

To find cos qp when sin g) is giVen, and the converse. 

sec qp " tanqp " " " 

CSC qp " ctn qp " " " 

In order, however, to solve these problems completel3', 
it is also necessary to know to what quadrant qi belongs. 
When, for example, cos qp is given, we have from [4] sin qp=: 

± Vl — cos ^ qp, which does not, on account of the double 
sign of the radical, completely' determine sin qp ; but, when 
we also know to what quadrant qp belongs, we know b}' § 25 
the sign of its sine, and can therefore completely deter- 
mine sin qp. It should be noted that formulas [l]-[6] 
enable us, when any one function is given, to find all the 
others. The student is advised, before reading farther, to 
do examples 1-11 at the end of this chapter. 
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§ 29. To represent the trigonometric functions by 
straight lines. 

In order that the trigonometric functions, or ratios, nia3' 
be represented b}' straight lines, tiie triangle of reference 
must be so taken for each ratio that the denominator of 
the ratio shall be unity. 

In Figs. 26-29, let qp-, or the angle xop, be an angle of 



FIG. 26. 



FIG. 27. 




FIG. 28. 



FIG. 29. 





the 1st, 2d, 3d, and 4th quadrants respectively. From o 
as a centre, with a radius unity, describe a circle. 

sin OP = - — -. cos op = . Since the hypothenuse must 

hyp' ^ hyp 

be unity, we will, in each figure, construct the triangle of 
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reference ocb, in which the hypothenuse ob is equal to 
the radius, or unity. 

CB oc 

.•• 8in(]p =— =CB, cosg)=-Y-=oc. 

perp hyp ^ , . ... 

tan qp =5^ — ^, sec 9 = v~^« By drawing a geometric tan- 
oase oase 

gent at a, we have the triangle of reference oat, in which 

the base oa is unity. 

AT OT 

.'. tanqp=Y = AT, secqp=-|-=OT. 

hase hvB 

ctn OP = , CSC OP = — ^. Through a point + 90 ° from 

perp ^ perp ° ^ ' 

A, draw a geometric tangent which will cut on produced 

in some point as t' ; from t' let fall a perpendicular upon 

x'x. The triangle of reference olt' thus formed will be a 

triangle in which the perpendicular lt' = oa' = 1 , and 

the base ol = aV. 



4r ^^ It ^t' , 

.'. ctn 9 = — - =0L = at, CSC g> =t — = or . 

versed sin qp = 1 — cos qp := oa — oc = ca 

From § 20 and § 22 we know that : — 
In Fig. 26, — 

oc, CB, AT, OT, aV, ot', and ca are positive. 
In Fig. 27,— 

OB, ot', and ca are positive, 
and oc, at, or, and aV are negative. 
In Fig. 28, — 

AT, aV, and ca are positive, 
and CB, oc, ot, and ot' are negative. 
In Fig. 29, — 

oc, ot, and ca are positive, 
and CB, at, a't', and ot' are negative. 
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Putting the above results in words, we have the follow- 
ing corollaries to our original definitions (v. § 24) : — 

In a circle whose radius is unity, the trigonometric 
functions of an angle or arc may be represented by the 
following lines : — 

The sine, by the line which measures the perpendicular 
distance of the end of the arc from* the initial line. 

The cosine, by the line drawn from the centre of the 
circle to the foot of the sine. 

The tangent, by that part of the geometric tangent at 
the beginning of the arc which is drawn from the point 
of tangency to the terminal line. 

The cotangent, by that part of the geometric tangent 
at a point -|- 90° from the beginning of the arc which is 
drawn from the point of tangency to the terminal line. 

The seaant, by the line drawn from the centre of the 
circle to the end of the tangent. 

The cosecant, by the line drawn from the centre of the 
circle to the end of the cotangent. 

The versed sine, by the line drawn from the foot of the 
sine to the beginning of the arc. 

What has been said in this section should not lead the 
student to regard the trigonometric functions as absolute 
lines. The trigonometric functions are not the lines 
themselves, but are merely the numbers which denote the 
ratios of the lines to the arbitrary uiiit which we choose as 
a radius. 



*The word *' from" indicates the direction, and therefore the 
sign of the line. 
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FIG. 30. 



§ 30. In any circle the radius of which is unity ^ the sine 
of any arc is one-half the chord of twice the arc. 

In Fig. 30 let the angle b'ob or the arc b'b = 2 (p. 

Draw OA so as to bisect the angle or 
2 qp ; draw the chord b'b. Since oa 
bisects the angle b'ob, we know from 
geometry that it is peipendicular to 
and bisects the chord b'b. .•. cb = 
^ b'b = ^ chord 2 gr. 




But by § 29, — 

cb = sin g) .'. sin qp = ^ chord 2 gj 



[7] 



§ 31* Relations between the functions of (p ±k 360°, 

180° — g), 18G°4-(jp, 
360° — qp, — 9, and 
the functions of qp. 

Let us take an}' 
angle of the 1st quad- 
rant, as xop (Fig. 
31) ; let the acute 
value of this angle be 
denoted by qp. xop 
then denotes either 
the angle qp or the 
angle qp ± A; 360° (v. 
§18). 




* A treatment of the subject of §§ 31, 32, and 33, covering explicitly 
all possible values of qp, is given in appendix I., which the teacher 
may at his discretion substitute for these sections. 
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Construct the angles : — 
xop' = 180° — g), xop" = 180° -f qp, 

xop'"=360° — g}or = 



qp, 



In accordance with this construction, the acute angles 
xop or qp, p'ox'j^x'op", and p'"ox are all equal to one 
another. 

Construct the triangles of reference ocb, oc'b', oo"b", 
and oo"V"; each of these triangles having an acute 
angle equal to qp, they are similar {v. § 21, d), and their 
homologous sides are proportional ; moreover, the perpen- 
diculars CB, c'b', o"b", and c'"b'", being opposite the equal 
angles, are homologous. Therefore the corresponding 
trigonometric functions of the angles qp, qp± A; 360°, 180° 
— qp, 180°-|- qp, 360° — qp, and — qp, are numerically equal ; 
but, paying proper attention to the algebraic signs of 
these functions (v. § 25), we arrive at the following re- 
sults : — 

sin (q) ± k 360°) 
cos (qp ± k 360^ 



') = sin qp > 
*) = cos qp ) 



[8] 



c'b' 


CB 


ob' 


OB 


w/ 


oc 


/ 


^— — 


OB 


OB 


c"b" 


CB 


ob" 




OB 


go" 


OC 


»m 




ob" 


OB 


c"V" 


CB 


ob"' 


OB 


00"' 


OC 



.-.sin (180°— (^)= 
.-. cos (180°— g^): 



sin qp 
: — cos qp 



[9] 



= .-. sin (180°-]-g)) = — sin qp 

oc 
= — — .-. cos (180°-|-qp)= — cosqp 



= . • . sin (360° — qp) = — sin qp 

=:sin ( — qp) 



[10] 



OB 



in 



= — ••• cos (360° — qp)= cosqp 

=:cos(— g)) J 



OB 



[11] 
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In like manner the other functions of these angles ma}'^ 
be found ; they may also be found from the above by [1], 
[2], and [3]. 

§ 32. Relations between the functions of 90"^ + 9^» 
90° — g), 270° + qp, and 270° — qp. 

Let us take any angle of the 1st quadrant, as xop 
(Fig. 32), which we will call qp. Construct the angles, — 

xop' = 90° — g), xop" = 90° + gr, 
xop'"= 270°— (f, xop^"= 270° + qp. 

■ FIG. 32. Construct, with re- 

spect to these angles, 
the triangles of refer- 
ence OCB, ocV, oc'V, 
? oc'"b'", and oc*"b*\ In 
accordance with this 
construction, the an- 
gles marked qp in the 
figure are all equal. 

The triangles ocb, 
oc'b', oc'V, oc^'V, 
and oo^'^B^ having 
each an acute angle 
equal to qp, are all 
similar (v. § 21, d), 
and their homologous 
sides are proportional. But in this case the lines oo', 
oc", oc"', and oc^^ of the triangles oc'b', oc"b", oc'"b'", 
and oc'^'b''', being opposite the angle qp, are homologous 
with CB of the triangle ocb ; and cV, c''b", c"V", and 
c'^'b^^, are homologous with oc. Therefore, pa3'ing proper 
attention to the algebraic signs, we get the following 
results : — 
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[12] 



[13] 



[14] 



[15] 



§ 33. From [12], by [1], [2], and [3], we readily 
obtain the following : — 



CSC (90° — (p) =^ sec qp 
sec (90° — qp) =: esc cp 
tan (90°— (jp) =ctng) 
ctn (90° — gj) = tan qp 



[12,] 



Now, (f: and 90° — qp are complements of each other : 
therefore from [12] and [12,] we see that the sine, tan- 
gent, and secant of any angle are respectively the cosine, 
cotangent, and cosecant of its complement. 

"Co", then, is merely an abbreviation for the word 
"complement's;" [12] and [12,] may therefore be 
expressed in words as follows : — 

The cosine of an}' angle is its complement's sine. 
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The cosecant of any angle is its complement's secant. 

The cotangent of any angle is its complement's tangent. 

Formulas 8-15 are easily remembered if we note that 
when (f is coupled with 0°, 180°, or k 360°, the functions 
of the angles thus formed, and those of gp, are numerically 
the same; while, when qp is coui)led with 90° or 270°, 
the functions of the angles thus formed, and those of qr, 
are numerically complementary. 

The algebraic sign is determined in each case by sup- 
posing qp to be acute, and then noticing to what quadrant 
the resulting angle belongs. 

It will be readilj^ seen, b}'^ constructing proper figures, 
that formulas 8-15 hold for all values of qp. 



§ 34. To find the functions of 6?° and 360'', 

FIG. 33. 

Suppose qp (Fig. 33) to 
decrease until it becomes 
; then y will become 0, 
J and r will coincide with x. 




X 



tanO°=^=-=:0, 

X X ' 



.-. sinO° = -^=- = 0, 
r r 



cosO° = -=l, 
r 



secO° = - = l, 

X 



ctnO°=- = ^ = oo, 

y 



r r 
esc 0° = - = - = 00 . 
y 



When qp is equal to 360° we shall also have y = 0, and 
rz=x\ therefore the functions of 360° are the same as 
those of 0°. 
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§ 35. To find the functions of W, 
Suppose (Fig. 33) qp to increase until it becomes equal 
to 90"* ; then x will become 0, and y will coincide with r. 



.-. sin 90° =^=1, CSC 90° =^=1, 

r y 

cos90?=- = - = 0, see 90° =^=,^=00, 

tan90°=? = '^ = x ctn 90° =^ = - = 0. 

X y y 

These results can also be found by putting g; = in 
[12] and [12i]. 

§ 36. To find the functions of 18(f. 

Suppose g) (Fig. 33) to increase until it becomes 180° : 
then y will become 0, and r will become numerically equal 
to a?, but opposite in sign. (v. § 20, d.) 



sin 180° =-=-=0, cscl80° = - = r=oo» 
r r y 

cosl80° = -=:— 1, tan 180° =-^ = - = 0, 
r XX 



sec 180°=-=— 1, ctn 180° =- = ^ = oo . 
X y 



Sin 180° and cos 180° maj' also be found b}^ putting 
qp = in [9], and from these the other functions by [1], 
[2], and [3]. 
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§ 37. To find the functions of 270^ . 

Suppose 9 (Fig. 33) to increase until it becomes 270*^ : 
then X will become 0, and r will become numerically equal 
to y, but opposite in sign, (v, § 20, d.) 



.-. sin 270°=z-=— 1 CSC 270° = -^ = — 1 

^ —y 

COS 270°=-=-=0 sec 270° =^=qo 
r r 

tan270° = ^=z|=oo ctn 270° = - = - = O 

X y y 

§ 3a To find the functions of Sff" and Gff". 

In formula 7 let g» = 30° ; this formula will then be- 
come sfn 30° = i chord 60°. But by § 21, i, chord 60° 
= radius = 1. .'.sin 30° = i. .'. from [4] we have, — 

co8 30°z= + Vl— sin230 = -f \/r=^= + V| 
= + iV3;* 

and from [2] , — 

,,„ooo--sin30_ i _JL_. 
tandU -c^s3Q-rv3-V3' 



from [3] , — 



^'"^«°=ti^=^^' 



from [1], — 



sec 30° = -^ = -^, CSC 30° = -7^ = 2. 
cos 30 V 3 sm 30 



* Why + ? r. remark at end of § 28. 
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We have then by [12] and [12i] since 

60^ = 90° — 30°; 
sin 60 = cos 30° = ^ V3, cos 60° = sin 30° = i, 

tan 60° = ctn 30° = V3, ctn 60° = tan 30° = -^, 
sec 60° = esc 30° = 2, esc 60° = sec 30° = ^ 



V3 



§ 39. To find the functions of l^S^. 

45° is the complement of 45°. Therefore by [12] and 
[12i],- 

sin 45 = cos 45, tan 45° = ctn 45°, sec 45° = esc 45°. 

Whence by [4], — 

sin U5° + cos H5° = 1 = 2 sin H5° = 2 cos M5°. 



=+ji-' 



.'. sin 45= cos 45 

tan 45° = ctn 45° = 5^*^ = 1 , 

cos 45 

sec 45° = CSC 45° = -tAfs = ^2. 

sin 45 

§ 40. To find the functions of 12 ff" . 

120° = 180° — 60°; 
.-. by [8],- 

sin 120° = sin 60° = i \/3, 

cos 1 20° = — cos 60° = — ^, 

* Wliy + V (v. remark at end of § 28.) 
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— =!SS=*:^'=-^'^. 



ctnl20° = 



2 
1 1 



tan 120° ~ V3' 



secl20°=: ^ = — r= — 2, 

COS 120 — I 



§ 4L To find the functions of 15(f. 

150° = 180° — 30° 

.•.hy[8],- 



sin 150° = sm30° = i 



cos 150° = — cos 30° = — W3, 



^ ^^_^ sin 150° \ 1 

tan 150 = — — : = — r— 7-z= j— , 

cos 150° — iV3 V3' 



ctn 150° = —4^ = — V3, 
tan 150 

1 2 

seel 50° = 



cos 150° ~" V3' 

csel50°= . ^^., = 1 = 2. 
sm 150 * 



§ 42. Tb^rwi the functions oflSff". 

135°= 180° — 45°; 
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.-. by[8],— 

sin 135° 



:sin45°=\/i , 
cos 135° = — cos 45° = — V^, 



tan 135° = 



etn 135° = 



sin 135° _ V^ __ 
cosl35°~^^A^~~ ' 



1 






tan 135° — 1 



sec 135° = ?--^ = — ^= — \/2, 

COS 135° — Vi ' 

CSC 135° = . ],., = -Jj =\/2. 
sin 13o V^ 



§ 43. Collecting the results of the last nine sections for 
easy reference, we have : — 



Angle 


sin 


cos 


tan 


ctn 


sec 


CSC 


0° 





1 





00 


1 


00 


30° 


i 


iV3 


Vi 


V3 


2Vi 


2 


45° 


Vi 


Vi 


1 


1 


V2 


V2 


60° 


iV3 


i 


V3 


V* 


2 


2V^ 


90° 


1 





00 





GO 


1 


120° 


iV3 


-i 


-V3 


^ 3 


2 


2V^ 


135° 


Vi 


Vi 


1 


1 


V^ 


V2 


150° 


i 


iV3 


-Vi 


\/3 


-2V^ 


2 


180° 





1 





00 


1 


00 


270° 


1 





00 





00 


1 


360° 





1 





QO 


1 


00 



[16] 
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§ 44. Increase and decrease of the functions. 
We have shown in § 30 that, in the circle of which the 
radius is unit}', — 

sin qp= i chord 2 qp. 

Now, we know b}' geometry that the increase of an arc 
less than a semi-circumference is accompanied b}' the 
increase of its chord. Hence, if qp<90°, that is, if 
2 qp < 180°, sin qp increases with the increase of qp. Since, 

when qp < 90°, cos qr- = -f- V 1 — sin^ qr, cos qp decreases 
with the increase of sin qp, and therefore decreases witli 

tlie increase of cr. Again, tanqp = -. of which the 

^ o ' -r cosqp 

numerator increases and the denominator decreases with 
the increase of qr*. Either of these changes causes the 
increase of the fraction. Hence, if qp < 90°, tan gi in- 
creases with the increase of qp. The reciprocal of a quan- 
tit}' decreases with the increase of the quantit}', and vice 
versa. Hence we see that the sine^ tangent^ and secant of 
an acute angle increase with the increase of tJie angle^ while 
the cosine^ cotangent^ and cosecant decrease. 

Now, if qp is acute, 180°— g^, 180° + g, and 360°— qp, 
are general expressions for angles in the second, third, 
and fourth quadrants respective!}' ; and 180°-|- qp increases 
with the increase of qp, while 180° — qp and 360° — qp de- 
crease with the increase of qp. But the functions of these 
angles are numerically equal to those of qr, by § 31. 
Hence, in the third quadrant, the rule for the increase and 
decrease of the numerical values of the functions is the 
same as in the first ; but in the second and fourth quad- 
rants the rule is opposite to the first. 

The algebraic value of a negative quantity (that is, the 
complete value, taking account of the sign) increases with 
the decrease of its numerical value, and vice versa. Re- 
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garding, then, the table of signs in § 25, we obtain the 
following results : — 





sin. 


COS. 


tan. 


ctn. 


sec. 


CSC 


0° 


=F0 


+1 


=F0 


T» 


+1 


^00 


1st qu. 


inc. 


dec. 


inc. 


dec. 


inc. 


dec. 


90° 


+ 1 


±0 


±00 


±0 


±<x> 


+1 


2dqu. 


dec. 


dec. 


inc. 


dec. 


inc. 


inc 


180° 


±0 


— 1 


TO 


Too 


— 1 


±00 


3d qu. 


dec. 


inc. 


inc. 


dec. 


dec 


inc 


270° 


— 1 


=F0 


±00 


±0 


If 00 


— 1 


4th qu. 


inc. 


inc. 


inc. 


dec. 


dec. 


dec. 


360° 


=F0 


+1 


TO 


Too 


+ 1 


qPoc 



[17] 



In this table, the sign before oo or shows whether 
the function is passing from + to — or from — to -|-> 
with tlie increase of the angle. 



§ 45. Inverse or anti functions. 

In aj = sin g), x is expressed as a function of g). In 
order to express g) as a function of oj, the following nota- 
tion has been adopted : — 

qp = sin ~' oj. 

This equation denotes that qp is that angle whose sine 
is X, 

In like manner, if y = cos g^, 2 = tan g^, and w = sec g), 
we can wilte : — 



g) = cos ~' y. 



g) = tan "^2, g) = sec 



-1 



to. 



Sin ~^ «, cos "^ y, tan ~*2, &c., are called the inverse or 
anti trigonometric functions, and are read antisine of x^ 
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anticosine of y, &c. ; the}' are sometimes written arc sin a?, 
arc cosy, arc tanz, &c., since they denote the arc, or 
angle, whose sine is x, whose cosine is y, &c. 

In like manner we can denote the inverse or anti-loga- 
ritlimic functions. Thus, if logu=x, then u = log ~~^ x. 

The inverse of *' log sin" may be written, (logsin)"^ 
Thus, if log sin g) = 9.8421, then g) = (log sin)-^ 9.8421. 

Examples : — 

sin45° = Vi, tan30° = V^, esc 270° = — 1; 
therefore, 
45° = sin -^ Vi, 30° = tan "^ V^, 270° = esc "H— 1 ) • 

An}' relation which can be shown to exist between the 
trigonometric functions can be expressed by means of the 
inverse notation. If, for example, — 

sin op sin 

tan qp = = — (p=x, 

cos qp cos ^ 

then qp=:tan~^a; = ( — ] x. 
^ \cos / 



EXAMPLES. 

1. What signs belong to the different functions of each 
of the following angles ? 

289°, 368°, 510°, 640°, 1178°, —80°, —188°, -».1722°. 

2. In what quadrants must an angle be taken whose 

secant = + 7? 
4 

In what quadrants must an angle be taken whose tan- 
gent =—g? 
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In what quadrants must an angle be taken whose cose- 
cant = — 2? 

3. In what quadrants must A, A^, &c., be taken in 
each of the following cases ? 

sin A = + 0.809 cos A^ = — 0.599 

tan Aa= — V^ ctn Aj, = + 0.466 

sec A4 = — V2 cscA4 = + 3.86 

4. Which of the trigonometric functions of an angle 
are never numerically less than unit}*? which never nu- 
merically gi'eater than unit}^? which sometimes greater 
and sometimes less than unit}' ? 

5. If CSC A = sec B, what is the relation between A 
andB? (v. §33.) 

6. Given sin A = ^ V3, and cos A = ^; find all the 
other functions of A. 

7. Given cos A = — V^ ; find all the other functions 
of A when A is an angle of the 2d quadrant. 

8. Given cosA= , ; find all the other functions of 

A when A is an angle of the 4th quadrant. 

9. Given tan A = \/3 ; find all the othei functions of A 
when A is an angle of the 3d quadrant. 

10. Given ctn A= I; find all the possible values of 
other functions of A. 

11. Prove sec^A ,csc^A = sec*A4-csc*A. 

12. Draw lines in and about a circle whose radius is 
unity, which represent the functions of an angle A of the 
2d quadrant when cos A = — ^ ; also when A is an angle 
of the 4th quadrant, and cos A = -|- ^. 

13. Suppose A to be an angle of the third quadrant ; 
draw lines as above when tan A :=+ 1- 
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14. Find b}' geometrjrall the functions of 45°. Given 
chord 36° = 0.618, find sin 18°. 

15. Given sin A==^, and A< 90°, what are the func- 
tions of the angles —A, 90° ± A, 180° ± A, 270° ± A, 
360° ± A? 

16. Given sin 30=^; what are the functions of the 
angles 3270°, 2580°, 750°, —150°, —60°, —120°? 

17. Show that formulas 8>15 hold when (f is an angle 
of the 2d quadrant. 

18. The same as the above when g) is an angle of the 
3d quadrant. 

19.. Find all the functions of the following angles: 

210°, 225°, 240°, 300°, 315°, —45°. 

20. What values of A, A,, Aj, and Aj, between 0° and 
720°, will satisfy the following equations : — 

sinA=-|-^ C08Ai = — V^ 

tanA, = -fV3 tan2A3 + 4 sin ^ A8=0 

21. What angles less than 360° have a cosine = — \/j? 
what a secant = — 2 ? what a tangent = -|- V3 ? 

22. Which of the following angles have a cosine = 
— ^ ? which a tangent = — 1 ? which a secant = -|- V^2 ? 
45°, 120°, 225°, 240°, 315°, — 240°, —315°, 600°. 

23. What values of A between 0° and 720° will satisfy 
the equation sin ^ A -}- 5 cos ^ A = 3 ? 

24. Given sin ^ A = m cos A — n ; find cos A. 

25. Given sin A = m sin B, and tan A =: ?i tan B ; find 
sin A and cos B. 

26. Show what change is taking place in each of the 
functions of an angle when the angle is increasing from 
0° to 90°, from 90° to 180°, from 180° to 270°, and from 
270° to 360°. 

27. Given sin ^ + cos ^ = 1 ; find d. 
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28. Given sin « ^ = ^r-^ ; find d. 

2 seed 

29. Givensin^^ — 2co8d + i = 0; find^. 

30. Prove: — 

8in*d.tand + cos*^.etn^4-2sin^co8^ = tan^ + etn^. 

31. Given cos 288° = 0.309 ; find ctnl62°. (Carry 
the result to three places of decimals.) 

32. Given tan 241° = 1.8 ; find sin 299°. 

33. Given A = sin "4, B = sin-* f; 
Prove A + B = 90°. 

34. Prove sin ~* a -f- cos -^ a? = 90°. 

35 . Find the value of tan (tan ~* « + ctn "^ x) . 

cos A cos B 

36. Cos X =— — 77. Cos (90 — x) = -. ,- . 

sm C sm C 

Prove cos ^ A -f- cos ^B -f- cos *C = 1 . 



CHAPTER ni. 
FUNcrrioNS of the sum and difference of two angles, 

AND formulas DEDUCED FROM THEM. 

§ 46L Given the sine and cosir^e of any two angles^ to 
find the sine and cosine of their sum and of their differ- 
ence. 

Let a and /3 denote the two angles, and let op, oq, and 

FIG. 34. 




OR be so drawn in a plane that a = poq, ^ = qor. 
Then, by § 16, — 

a + i3 = P0Q -f-QOR = POR. 
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The angles a, |3, and a + /?, are all positive and acute 
in Fig. 34 ; but our solution is applicable to all possible 
cases {v. § 47). 

From any point, c, of the line or, drop perpendiculars 
on OP and oq, meeting op and OQ at d and b respec- 
tively. From B drop a perpendicular on op, meeting op 
at A. Then the triangles oab, obc, and one, are triangles 
of reference for a, |3, and a + jS, respectively; and we 
have — 

AB BC ' f \ o\ ^^ 

sma = — , sm« = — , sm(a + p)= — , 

OB ^ OC \ I r/ Q^j' 

OA n OB / I o\ OD 

cosa = — , oosa = — , cos (a + p) = — . 

OB *^ OC V I r/ ^^ 

Through b draw bs parallel to op, and meeting dc at e. 
Let s and q be so taken that bs and bq are positive ; and 
let T be so taken on bc that qbt is a positive right angle. 
.Then, by § 21 /i and § 16, — 

SBT = SBQ -|- QBT = 90° -|- ** 5 

and BEC is a triangle of reference for this angle. Hence, 
byC13],— 

sin (90°-|- «) = cos a = — , 

BC 
BE 

cos (90°+«)= — sina= — 

BC 

Again, by § 2 and § 3, d, — 

DC = DB + EC=AB+EC, OD = OA -|- AD = OA + BB. 

Then we have — 

, DC AB EC 

sin (a-\-B)= — z= , 

^ ' ^^ • OC OC ' OC 
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COS (a + p)= — = • 

^ * ^^ oc oc ' oc 

The common denominator of the fractions which com- 
pose the last members of these equations is the h} poth- 
enuse of the triangle one, while the numerators are legs 
of the triangles oab and bec. In order to express each of 
these fractions in terms of the sine and cosine of a and ^, 
we will multiply its numerator and denominator by a side 
which is common to the two triangles to which the numer- 
ator and denominator belong. Thus we have — 

AB , EC AB OB , EC BC 

= U ; 

OC ' OC OB oc ' BC oc 

OA BE OA OB BE BC ^ 

OC •" oc OB * OC "" BC OC ' 

or, substituting the values given on the last page, 

sin (a-f*?) =^^ « cosj!i-j"<^S'*'s^^i^9 [1^» ^] 
cos (a-|-fi) =cosacos|3 — sin a sin ^. [19, aj 

Since the above solution is applicable to all values of u 
and ^ (v. § 47), we may replace j3 by — §. 

But, by [11],— 

sin ( — §) = — sin /3, cos ( — jS) = cos j3. 

Hence we have — 

sin (a — i?) = sin a cos j3 — cos a sin /3, [1 8, 6] 
cos (a — ^) = cos a cos j3 -f- sin a sin j3. [19, 6] 
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The four formulas proved above can be embodied in two 
formulas, as follows : — 

sin (a ± |3) = sin a cos ^ ± cos a sin |3, [18] 

cos (a ± ^) = cos a cos (3 ^ sin a sin §. [19] 

where we are to use either the upper signs throughout or 
the lower signs throughout. 

These two formulas, which are constantly used in mathe- 
matics, should be committed to memor}'. 

§ 47. After the student has thoroughly mastered the 
above solution as applied to any one case of the problem, 
such as that of Fig. 34, he should carefully re-examine it, 
with the view of satisfying himself that it is equally valid 
for any possible case. To assist him in making this ex- 
amination, we append Figs. 35-38 ; and the student is 
advised to draw figures which shall represent still other 
cases. But it is important to observe that the generality 
of the solution does not depend on a complete analysis of 
cases, but on its being stated in a form which can be seen 
at every point to admit of universal application. 



FIG. 36. 
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FIG. 37. 




§ 48. Oiven tJie sine and cosine of the sum or difference 
of any two angles^ to find the tangent and cotangent. 
By [2], [18], and [19], we have,— 

sin (a ± |3) sin a cos /9 ± cos a sin ^ 



tan (a ± ^) 



cos (a ± /3) cos acos ^ qp sin a sin j3 



Divide both numerator and denominator by cos a cos ^, 

and we get, — 

sin a cos ^ cos a sin ^ 

cos « cos B cos a cos /3 tan a ± tan i5 

tan (a ± p) = ^ = *- 

cos a cos /3 sin a sin i3 1 -f t^i^ « ^^i^ / 



[20] 



COS a cos ^ cos a cos j3 

By [1] and [20] we have,— 

1 _ . . 4- /Q\ — ^ T tan « tan |3 

tan {a±^)~^^^^^^^~ tan a ± tan (3 

Divide both numerator aud denominator by tan a tan |5, 

and we get, — 

ctn « ctn |5 =F 1 



ctn (a ± /S) = 



ctn (3 ± ctn a 



[21] 
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§ 49. The following formulas are sometimes found use- 
ful. Let the student prove them by the aid of formulas 
[2, 18 a, 18 6, 19 a, 19 &, and 4.] 

sin (a -j-^) tan a --\- tan ^ etn j3 -|- ctn a 

sin (a — 13) tana — tan^ ctn pi — etna *- -" 

cos (a + ^) 1 — tan a tan ^ ctn ^ — tan a 

cos (a — ^) l-}-tanatan^ ctn^-|-tana *■ "^ 

sin (a + ^) sin (a — 8) = sin ^ a — sin * ^ > 

= cos^ ^ — cos * a ) *- ^ 

cos (a + |3) cos (a — ^) ^cos^a — sin*^) _ _ 

= cos«iS — sin«a) ^ ^ 

§ 50. Given the functions of any angle ^ to find the 
functions of twice that angle. 

Substituting in [18 a] and [19 a] a for j3, we have, — 



sin (a -|- ") = s^^ ^ <* = ^^° ^ ^^^ ^ H~ ^^® " ®^^ " 

= 2 sin a cos a 



} [26] 



COS {a"\-a)= cos 2 « ^ cos « cos a — sin « sin a 

= cos^a — sin^a (I.) . ^ ,. 

= 2cos«a— 1 (II.) ^ ^ -^ 
= 1 — 2sin^a (III.) 

Substituting in [20] and [21] a for ± |3, we have,— 

tan a + tan a 2 tana 

tan(«+«)=tan2«=^— ^^— =j— ^^^ [28] 

, , V ^ ^ ctn a ctn a — 1 ctn* a — 1 _„-, 

ctn(a+a)=ctn2a=— r-— = —5-1 [29] 

^ • ^ ctna+c*^" 2 ctn a *" -^ 
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§ SL Oiven the functmis of any angle to find thefunC' 
tions of half that angle. 

All the preceding formulas are perfectly general, and 
will apply as well to one angle as to another. We can 
therefore substitute ^ a throughout in place of a. Making 
this substitution, — 

in [27 III.] we have, — 

cosa^=l — 2sin*- .*. 8in- = V'i (1 — cosa) [30] 

in [27 II.] we have, — 
cosa = 2cos^- — 1 .'. cos-=Vi(l4-COSa) [31] 

By [2], [30], and [31],— 

. a 

tan| = _? = Jl=^« [32] 

2 a \14-cosa ^ 

cos- ^ ' 

id 



and by [3], — 



.a 1 ll + cosa _^„- 

ctnTr = = \zr^ r33l 

2 (X \1— cos« "■ -' 



tan- 



§52 By [29],- 



, - ctn^a — 1 .ctn^a — 1 ,., , nto^t 

"*°^"= 2ctna =* ctn« =Kcto«-tan«)[34] 

By [1] and [26],— 

CSC 2 a = -; — -r— = ^r—. = * SCC « CSC a 

sin 2 ce 2 sin a cos a 

= by [4] ?ii!_« +^2?^ = 1 (tan «+ ctn «) [35] 
•''--' 2 Sin a cos a '^ ^ ' / »- j 
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By subtracting [34] from [35] we get, — 

tan a = esc 2 a — ctn 2 a. 

Now, substituting ^ a for a, we get, — 

tan ^ a = esc a — ctn a. [36] 

By adding [34] to [35], and substituting as above, we 
get,— 

ctn i a = CSC a + ctn a = 7 — '• [371 

^ ' CSC a — etna •- ' 

Substituting 45° + i a, and 45° — ^ a, for ^ a in 
[36], and we get, — 

tan (45° + ^ a) = esc (90° + a) — ctn (90° + a) 

= by [13] sec a + tan a. [38] 
and 

tan (45° — i a) = esc (90° — a) — ctn (90° — a) 

1 

= ctn(45°-|-ia) = seca — tana= t— [39] 

/^ I ss / sec a + tan a ^ -^ 

§ 53. Some formulas will now be obtained, the useful- 
ness of which will be seen hereafter. 

By [18 a] and [18&],— 

sin (« + i3)+sin (a — /3)=2sinacos|3 ^[40] 

and sin (a + 15) — sin (a — 13) = 2 cos a sin jS [41 ] 
By [19a]and[19&],— 

cos (a + j3) + cos (a — /3)=2cosacos|3 [42] 

and cos (a — ^) — cos (« -|- ^) = 2 sin a sin f^ [43] 
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Put a-\-^ = x .\2 a=zx-\-y r.a = ^ (x-]-y) 

a — ^ = y 2^ = x — y.\p = i{x — y) 

Substituting these values of a and jSin [40], [41], [42], 
and [43], we get, — 

Bina5+8iny = 2sin^ {x-\-y) cos^ (x — y) 
sin X — sin y = 2 cos ^ (» + y) sin ^ (x — y) 
008 05 + cosy = 2 cos^ {x-\-y) cos^ (a? — y) 
cosy — cosa;=2 sin^ (^ + y) sin^ (x — y) 

Since tiiese last fonnulas are perfectl}' general, we can 
write any other letters, and therefore a and |3, in place of 
X and y, as follows : — 

sin a + sin ^ = 2 sin ^ (a + i3) cosj (a — ^) [44] 

sin a — sin ^ = 2 cos J (a + 13) sin ^ (« — jS) [45] 

cos a + cos ^= 2 cos i (a + ^) cos i (a — 13) [46] 

cos^ — cos« = 2sin^ (« + i^) sin ^ (a — (i) [47] 
By [44] and [45] we have, — 

sin a -|- sin |3 2 sin ^ (ct-\-^) cos ^ (a — ^) 

sin a — sinj3 2 cos^ {a-\-(i) sin^ (a — (i) 

= tanH« + ^)ctni(«-^)=S||^ ^''^ 
In like manner we get, — 

C03«-C0S^ ^_^^ ^^ 

cos a 4" cos j5 2 V I r/ 2\ r/ u j 

sin « ± sin i3 ^ , , ^^ p«-,t 

f ^ = tan i (a ± jS) [50] 

COSrt + COS^ ^ ^ ^^ *" -^ 

sin rt q: sin ^ , , , , „. r-.-, 

^= ctn i (« ± ^) [51] 

cos^' — cos a X \ r/ I- J 



r 
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EXAMPLES. 



1. Find the sines and cosines of the following angles 
by the aid of formulas 18, 19, and 12 : 0°, 90°, 180°, 

270°, 360°, (90°±A) (180°±A) (270°±A), (360°±A), ^ ,.; 

and — A. (To get sin 0°, put 3=o in [IS, 6]. ) V' ' 

^ 2. From the functions of 30° find those of 15°. r- \ . 

3. Prove cos (60° + A) + cos (60° — A) = cos A. ' " ' 

4. Prove sin (30° + A) + sin (30° — A) = cos A.— ZT^ ^V 

\ 5. Prove sinA = — T-T — tt":- ^ ^^ - * 

l + tan^^A 

^ 6. Find sin 3 A in terms of sin A. 

\7. Find cos 3 A in terms of cos A. r . ,\ 

8. From the functions of 90° find those of 45°. — 'C : 

^ 9. Given sin A = f ; find sin ^ A ; also cos ^ A. i V' ) 

^ 10. Given 2 sin A = sin 2 A ; find A. 

> 11. Given tan 2 A = 3 tan A ; find A. 

■^12. Prove tan 50° + ctn 50° = 2 sec 10°. 

13. Given sin 280° = m ; find sin 160°. 

14. Given sin d + cos d = —=- ; find d. 

' V2 

15. Given tan (45° — ^) + ctn (45° — ^) = 4 ; find d. 

^ _ _ cos A + sin A , « * , ^ * 

16. Prove . ^ . — r = tan2 A + sec2 A. 

cos A — sin A ' 

17. Prove 

2 sin * A sin 2 B + 2 cos « A cos 2 B = 1 + cos 2 A cos 2 B. 

18. Prove 

tan (45° + A) — tan (45° — A) = 2 tan 2 A. 

iA -o- sinB sin(2A + B) ^ / a i nx 

19. Prove -; — r- = ^h — -^ — 2 cos (A + B). 

sin A sm A 

1 — tan « (45° — A) . „ ^ 

20. Prove— J- — ^jj^r^ ^=: sin 2 A. 

1 + tan ^ (4o — A) 
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4 tan A (1 — tan ^ A) . 

21. Pi-ove \ — T-r-s — ^ = sm 4 A. 

(1 +tan^ A)'* 

22. Prove 

sin A (1 -|- tan A) -|- cos A (1 -|- ctn A) = esc A + sec A. 

23. Prove 

cos A -f cos (120° — A) + cos (120°+ A) = 0. 

24. Prove 

4 sin A sin (60° — A) sin (60° + A) = sin 3 A. 

25. Given sin 3 ^ + sin 2 <9 + sin ^=: ; find d. 

26. Given sin {x-^-a) = cos (x — a) ; find x, 

27. Prove 2 sec 2 A = sec (45° + A) sec (45° —A). 

28. Given tan = -\ find the value of a cos 2 <9 4- 6 

a 

sin 2 d. 

In the next five formulas k denotes any int^r. These 
formulas can be readily proved by making the proper sub- 
stitutions in formulas 40, 41, 42, 43, and 20. 

29. Prove 

sin A; a = 2 sin {k — 1) a cos a — sin {k — 2) a. 

30. Prove 

sin A; a = 2 cos {k — 1) a sin a -j- sin {k — 2) a. 

31. Prove 

cos A; a = 2 cos (Jc — 1) a cos « — cos {k — 2) «. 

32. Prove 

cos A; a = — 2 sin (A; — \) a sin a + cos (A; — 2) a. 

33. Prove tan & « = tan (fc-1) « + tan« 

1 — tan (A; — 1) a tan a, 

34. Pi'ove by the aid of the formula of Ex. 31 cos 3 A 
= 4 cos 'A — 3 cos A. . .7 
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35. Prove Vl + sin A= 1 +2 sin :}^ A Vl — sin J A, 
and show that ^ A must be between 180° and 270°. 

OB — - 7/ 

36. Prove tan ""^ a? — tan ~^ y == tan "* — ; — —, 

1+ay 

37. Prove tan -^ ^ -f tan "^ ^ = 45°. 

38. Prove sin -^ ,-+cot-^3 = 45°. 

V5 

39. Given (? = cos~*V^, and a) = cos~^ — — : 

prove 9 4-^ = 60°. 

40. Given vera "' vers ~* — = vers ~' (1 — b) : 

a a \ / ' 



prove - = l±^^-j-^. 



A A 

41 . Obtain sin - in terms of sin A when — lies between 

2 2 

— 45° and— 135°. 

42. Find cos 105°. 

43. Find tan 165°. 

44. Determine the limits between which A mast lie in 
order that 

2 sin A = + Vl + sin 2 A — Vl — sin 2 A. 

45. If tan - = [ ' y tan |*, show that cos = 

cosqp- c 
1 — ccosgp' 



CHAPTER IV. 
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FIG. 39. 



§ 54. Function^ of small angles. 

Let AOB be any positive acute angle, and let a be its 

circular measure. Let aob'= — a, 
and therefore b'ob = 2 a ; and let 
o be the centre of a circle of which 
the radius is r = oa = ob = ob'. 
Let the chord bb' cut oa at c ; and 
let the tangents at b and b' meet 
at T, which must lie in oa pro- 
duced. Then, — 




arc ab arc bb 



a 



CB chord bb' 

sina= — = — , 

oa 2 r 



OA 2r ' 

TB b't b't + TB 

tan a = — = — j = — -^ . 

OB OB 2 r 

Now, we know by geometry, that 

chord bb'< arc bb' < b't + tb. 

Hence, dividing through by 2r, and substituting the 
above values, we have, — 

sin a < « < tan a ; [52] 
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or, the circular measure of an acute angle is greater than 
the sine of the angle^ and less than the tangent of the 
angle. 
The last written inequality may assume the form, — 

' _L_ > 1 > _i_. 

sin a, a tan a 

Now, multiplying through by sin a, we have — 

^ ,^ sin a ^ ,-,.«-, 

1 > > cos a ; [53] 

and, multiplying through by sec a, — 

^ tana 

sec a > > 1. [541 

a ^ ■• 

But, if a = 0, cos a =. sec a = 1 ; and the differences 
1 — cos a (v. [53]) and sec a — 1 {v. [54]) can be made 
less than any assigned quantity by taking a sufficiently 
small. Hence, — 

sin a tana 

= 1 — «, =l+«', [551 

a a -" 

where c and «' are positive quantities which decrease in- 
definitely when a decreases. We have then — 

sina=(l — e) a, tan a= (1 +«') « > [5^] 
or, if a is very small, — 

sin a =: tan a:=za^ approximately. [57] 

For example, — 

sin 1'= tan V = -^ = 0.0002908882 .... 
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§ 55. We have, by [30],— 

1 — cos a = 2 sin * J a. 
Now, by L^o], — 

sini«= (1 — O X ia = i (t — «") «; 
.-. 1— cosa = i(l— c")'«S 

or'-^=^=i(l-eT<i, [58] 

or cos«=l— i(l— 0'*a^>l— ia^ [59] 

If a is very small, since «" decreases indefinitely with 
a,— 

cos a = 1 — J a ^, approximately. [60] 

For example, — 

,, , 0.0000000846 ^ ^«««^«^.o 

cos 1' = 1 = 0.999999958 

§ 56. The formulas proved in the last two sections 
enable us to compute approximate values of the sine, 
cosine, and tangent of a ver^^ small angle ; and the num- 
ber of decimal places to which these values are correct 
depends on the small ness of the angle. Let us next seek 
the limits of error of these formulas, so that we may know 
in what cases we have a right to use them. Such limits 
may be found as follows : — 

Since sin a = 2 sin ^ a cos ^ «, by [26], and since 
sin ^ a > ^ « cos ^ a, by [53] , — 

.•. sin a>«cos^^a. 
But since, by [52], sin ^ a < ^ a, 

.•. cos ^^a = l — sin^ia>l — ^a^; 

.•. sina>a(l — ^a^) = a — ia*. [61] 
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Again, by [30] , cos a = l — 2siii^^a; and, by the form- 
ula just proved, — ' 

sin J a > ^ a — ^y a * ; 

• •. C08a<l— 2(ia— 3Va')"<l— ia^+i'fftt^ [62] 
For example, 

if a = circ. meas. 1' = r^^ = 0.000290888 , 

i a « = 0.000000000006 . . . ., 
^ig « ^ = 0.0000000000000004 . . . . ; 

so that the above methods are capable of giving values of 
sin 1' accurate to eleveji places of decimals, and of cos 1' 
accurate to fifteen places of decimals. 

By methods of the higher mathematics, we can establish 
still smaller limits of error ; proving that 

8ina>a— Ja», ) 

cosa< 1 — ia2+ 3^ a\ j" L^^-1 

Now we easily compute 

i«»< 0.00001, if «< 0.03915 = circ. meas. 2° 14'.6, 
5«ya^< 0.00001, if «< 0.12447 = circ. meas. 7° 7'.9. 

Hence, up to these limits respectively*, we may use the 
formulas sin a = «, cos « = 1 — ^ a ^ with an error less 
than a unit in the fifth place of decimals. 

§ 57. To show how a table of trigonometric functions 
can be computed. 

It is necessary to find the functions of angles in the 
first quadrant only, as the functions of angles in the other 
quadrants are easily deduced from these. Since the sine 
of an angle is the cosine of its complement, a complete 
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table of sines will also be a complete table of cosines -, 
and from the sine and cosine of an angle the other func- 
tions are readily computed. We need only show, then, 
how to construct a complete table of sines for the first 
quadrant. 

We may use the formula sin oe:=a for small values of a, 
up to a certain limit depending on the number of decimal 
places used in the table, and determined as in the last 
section. We may then proceed by the following method. 
By [40],- 

sin (a + jS) + sin (a — ^) = 2 sin a cos |3. 

Let a be any angle, and let ^ be so small that we can 
use the formula [60], — 

cos|3=l — i|3» 

with an error far below the greatest error allowed in the 
table; for example, let fi = circ. meas. 1'. Then the 
above formula gives, — 

sin {a-\-^)^2&ina — sin (a — ^) — ji^^sina, 
or 

sin (a + i3) — sin a= sin a — sin (a — ^) — (i^&ina. [64] 

If, then, we know sin a and sin(rt — (?), we can com- 
pute sin (a -f" ^) 5 ^^®^ ^^^™ ^in (« + ^) and sin a, we 
can get sin {u-\-2^) ; and so on, using the successive 
formulas, — 

sin (a + ^) — sina = sina — sin (a — (?) — ^^sina, 

sin (a-j-2^) — sin (a4-l5)=8in (a + |3) — sina 
-^»sin(« + ^), 

sin (a + 3/5) — sin (a + 2|3) =8in («+2(?) —sin (a+|3) 
— |!i2sin(« + 2/J), &c. 
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If (?=circ. meas. 1'= 0.00029..., |3 2= 0.0000000846..., 
and, as this small number is a constant multiplier in the 
last term, computation by the above formulas is quite an 
easy process. 

By the successive application of these formulas, we may 
find the sines of all angles of the quadrant at any smalk 
interval ^ ; for example, 1'. 

§ Sa Given sin 20° = 0.34202, sin 20° 30' = 0.35021 ; 
let the student compute the following values by the above 
formulas, assuming ^=circ. meas. 30' : — 

sin 21° =0.3584, 
sin 21° 30' = 0.3665, 
sin 22° =0.3746, 
sin 22° 30' = 0.3827, 
sin 23° =0.3907. 

§ 59. When the values of the sine have been computed 
up to 60°, its values for the rest of the quadrant can be 
easily found by the formula, — 

sin (60°+ a) — sin (60°— a) = 2 cos 60° sin a= sin a, 
or 

sin (60°+ a) = sin (60°— a) + sin a. 

Again, we have found in §§ 38, 39, the values of the 
trigonometric functions for 30°, 45°, and 60°; and from 
these we can compute those of 22° 30', 15°, 11° 15', 
7° 30', 5° 37'. 5, 3° 45', &c. The results thus obtained 
may be used as tests of the computation made by the 
method of § 57. 
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§ 60. The trigonometric functions are called ncUurcU 
trigonometric functions, to distinguish them from their 
logarithms, which are called logarithmic trigonometric 
functions. 

Tables of the natural and logarithmic trigonometric 
•functions have been constructed ; and a thorough under- 
standing of the use of these tables is necessary for per- 
forming trigonometric computations. 

Since there is some variation in the arrangement of dif- 
ferent tables, the student can better learn their use by 
referring to the explanations which accompany the tables, 
than by an}' explanations which could be given here. 

Peirce's four-place tables will be used in the solution of 
problems in the following chapters. 

§ 61. Interpolation. A tiigonometric table cannot 
contain the functions of all angles of the quadrant, but 
only of angles separated by a certain interval ; for exam- 
ple, an interval of 1' or of 10'. The functions of inter- 
mediate angles can be found b}^ the same principle of 
proportional parts which is applied to the table of loga- 
rithms of 'numbers. We can prove the validity of this 
principle for the trigonometric functions as follows : — 

sin (a-j-|9) =sinacos|3-j-cosasin|3 

cos ( « -f- i^) = cos a cos (? — sin a sin ^ 

Now, if |3is very small, we can by [60] and [57], take 
cos ^== 1, sin |3 = ^, and thus we have 

« 
sin (« "I" j3) = sin a-\-^ cos a, approximately, 

cos {a-\-^)z=z cos « — |S sin a, approximately. 
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Hence, if |3 and ^ are two very small angles^ — 
sin (a A-B) — sin a ji cos a B . ^ , 

cos a — cos (a + 5) i? sin « B . . , 

co8«-cos(«+fio = r^^ "" r ^pp'^^""*^*''^'- 

So that, for very small variations of an angle, the varia- 
tions of the sine and cosine are approximately propor- 
tional to the variations of the angle. Now, it is a known 
principle of logarithms, that, for very snail variations of 
a number, the variations of the logarithm are approx- 
imately proportional to those of the number {Peirce^s 
Elements of Logarithms^ § 15). Hence, for very small 
variations of an angle, the variations of the log sin and 
log cos are approximately proportional to those of the 
angle. 

The same principle can be extended, by similar proofs, 
to the other natural and logarithmic trigonometric func- 
tions. The limits within which it may be properly em- 
ployed can also be investigated by means of the formulas 
of §§ 55 and 56. 

§ 62. It must be remembered that tables of logarithms 
and of trigonometric functions onlj^ give the values of the 
functions to a certain number of decimal places. For 
example : log sin 16° is given by our four-place tables as 
9.4403 ; but this only informs us that the true value lies 
somewhere between 9.44025 and 9.44035. Thus every 
logarithm (and eveiy natural function as well) taken from 
^ four-place table is liable to an error not exceeding 
±0.00005 ; and, if the function is found by interpolation, 
its total error may have any value short of 0.0001. If, 
then, a logarithm is obtained by adding or subtracting 
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several logarithms, the error of the resulting logarithm 
may be several times 0.00005. 

"When a change of 0.0001 in any logarithmic trig- 
onometric function produces a change of more than 1' in 
the corresponding angle, the four-placor logarithm does 
not determine the angle to minutes^ since the uncertainty 
of ± 0.00005 in the logarithm will leave an uncertainty of 
± 0'.5 in the angle. This will never be the case with the 
log tan or 1(^ ctn. 

" It is to be observed, that, with four^place logarithms, 
the angle can be* determined to minutes from its log ta^i 
or log ctn in all parts of the quadrant; from its log sm or 
log CSC in the first half of the quadrant ; and fi'om its log 
cos or log sec in the last half. This observation will often 
direct the computer in the choice of his method, where 
several lie oi>en to him.'* — Peirce'^s Elements of Log- 
arithms. 



CHAPTER V. 

SOLUTION OF RIGHT TRIANGLES. 

§ 63. To solve a triangle is to obtain from its given 
parts the values of its unknown parts. In every triangle 
there are six parts ; namely, three angles and three sides. 

We have learned from geometr}", that, in general, it is 
possible to construct a triangle when any three of its parts 
are given, provided one of them is a side. We shall now 
show, that, in general, it is also possible to solve a triangle 
when we have the above data. 

In order to solve a triangle, we must obtain formulas by 
which each unknown part can be obtained from the known 
parts. 

As we proceed, we shall find that there are often several 
formulas by which an}' particular part may be found. A' 
formula should be selected which is adapted to logarithmic 
computation^ and which will give accurate results ; and it 
is also well, when possible, to use formulas by which each 
unknown part can be obtained directl}' from those given 
at the outset. 

§ 64. " After a table of logarithms has once been con- 
structed, the labor of certain arithmetic operations can be 
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materially diminished, while at the same time the chance 
of committing errors is lessened. The sole arithmetical 
operations which can be performed b}" logarithms are those 
of multiplication, division, involution, and evolution. 
Before, therefore, the value of an expression can be calcu- 
lated by means of logarithms, the expression must be put 
into such a form that no other arithmetic operations than 
these have to be performed. Such an arrangement of an 
expression is called the adaptation of it to logarithmic 
computation." — Sno'whall. 

Thus, when in a right triangle (Fig. 40) a and c are 
FIG. 40. given, and h is required, loga- 

rithms cannot be directly applied 
to determine the value of h from 
the equation h^ = c^ — a^ or 
h = \/c^ — a^ (§ 21, e) ; but if 
the equation is put into the fol- 
lowing form, h ■=. ^/ {c -\- a) (c — a), logarithms can be 
directly applied to determine the value of h. 

When a and h are given, and c is required, the formula 
c^=za^-\-h^ not, being adapted to logarithmic computa- 
tion, will not, in general, be used to determine c, but the 
problem will be solved in a manner to be explained here- 
after. 

Since, as has been stated above, it is generally advan- 
tageous to make use of logarithms in problems invoh'^ing 
arithmetic operations, care will be taken in this, and in 
the following chapter, to deduce and make use of formulas 
adapted to logarithmic computation. 

§ 65. When we know that one of the angles of a tri- 
angle is 90°, i.e., that the triangle is a right triangle, we 
can solve it by simpler methods than when all of the 
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angles are oblique ; we shall therefore consider right tri- 
angles separatelj^ although thej' can be solved perfectly 
well by the general formulas which will be obtained here- 
after. 

When, in addition to the right angle, a side and one 
other part of a right triangle are given, it can be solved 
b3^ formulas with which the student is already familiar, 
but which, for the sake of convenience, will be collected 
below. 

A + B=:90° (I.) 



sinA=- 
c 

A ^ 

cscA=- 
a 



(11.) 



cosA=- 
c 

8ecA;=T 
o 



tanA;=y I 

(in.) J ^ (IV.) 

ctnA;=- 
a 



c» 



— « +° jc«— 6»=a«=(. 



= (c-j-o)(c — o) 
[c + b){c-b) 

a = V{c + b) (c — 6) ^ -^ 

§ 66. It will be worth while to begin bj' considering 
what cases can arise in the solution of right triangles. 
One side must be given, and may be either a leg or the 
hypothenuse. If a leg is given, there may be joined with 
it either the other leg, the hypothenuse, or an acute 
angle. If the h3'pothenu8e is given, there may be joined 
with it either a leg (a case already considered) or an 
acute angle. 

The following, then, are all the cases which can 
arise : — 

Case I. Given the two legs. 

Case II. Given a leg and the h^'pothenuse. 

Case III. Given a leg and an acute angle. 

Case IV. Given the hypothenuse and an acute angle. 



1 
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In each of these cases j any one of the required parts may 
be obtained from tJie given parts by using that one of tJie 
formulas in § 65 whidi involves the parts in question. 

The general rule given above should be rigorously fol- 
lowed, except in those cases where it will give formulas 
which are not adapted to logarithmic computation, or 
which will not give accurate results. 

§ 67. Case I. When we wish to find the hypothenuse 
from the two legs, the formula which we should choose in 
accordance with the rule, — i.e., c^ = a^-\-b\ — is not 
adapted to logarithmic computation. Here, then, we 
we shall have to deviate from the rule ; and, in finding 
the hypothenuse, we will proceed as follows : we will first 

find the angles by the formula, tan A=ctnB = -; and 

having found the angles we will get c from the formula, 

CSC A = -, or CSC B = r. 
a b 

If either angle is very small (asLX less than 10°), it is 
best to employ the csc of the larger angle ; since a small 
angle must be given with great precision in order to deter- 
mine accurately its sine and cosecant. 

Example I. Given a = 643.6, b = 59.87. 

log tan A = log a + colog b = log ctn B, 

log c = log a + log csc A, 
log a== 2.8086. log a = 2.8086 

colog 6 = 8.2228 log csc A = 0.0019 



log tan A = 1.0314 = log ctn B, log c= 2.8105, 
A = 84°4r, B = 5° 19' c= 646.4 

Example IL Given a = 0.0227, b = 0.0840. 
Anstoers. A = 15° 7' ; B = 74° 53' ; c = 0.0870. 
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§ 68. Case II. Given a leg and tlie hypothenuse (c) , 
we will denote the given leg by b. 

Proceeding in accordance with the rule, we shall get the 
formulas 

8inB=cosA = -, and a = V (c-j-&)(c — 6), 

c 

b}'^ which the following examples can be solved : — 

Example I. Given c = 7.458, b = 0.6473. 
Answers, a = 7.430, A = 85° 1', B = 4° 59'. 

Example IL Given c = 672.3, b = 548.9. 
Answers, a = 388.2, A = 35° 17', B = 54° 43'. 

The above method is the best when b differs considera- 
bly from c; but, when b is nearly equal to c, sin B and cos 
A will be nearly equal to unity ; B will therefore be nearly 
equal to 90°, and A will be nearl3' equal to 0°. When 
this is the case neither A nor B can be obtained with great 

accuracy fix)m the formula sin B ^= cos A = -- (v. § 62 end) . 

c 

We will now deduce a new formula by which, when b is 
nearly equal to c, we can find A (and therefore its com- 
plement B) more accurately than by the above method. 

From [30] , — ■ 

2sinUA=l— cosA = l — -=^^, 
* c c ^ 

Example TIL Given 6 = 7.4169, c = 7.4451. 
From [66],— 

log sin ^ A = ^ [log (c — 6) + colog 2 c]. 
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The formula for finding a is, in accordance with the 
rule, a = V(c -\-h) (c — 6) . 

.-. log a = i [log (c + 6) + log (c — &)] 

2c=14.8902 c+6=14.8620 log (c-|-6)= 1.1722 
log 2 c = 1.1730 c— 6= 0.0282 log (c—6)= 2.4502 



log(c— 6)=2.4502 2 1 1.6224 

colog 2 c =8.8270 log a =1.8112 

2117.2772 a =0.6474 



log8iniA=8.6386 

iA = 2° SO', A=5° 00', 90°— A=B = 85** 00'. 

Example IV. Given c= 84.325, 6 = 84.282. - 
Anmers. a = 2.692, A = 1° 50', B = 88° 10'. 

§ 69. Case III. Given a leg and an acute an^le. 

In this case and the following case, the unknown angle 
is the complement of the given angle ; while the unknown 
sides ma}' be found by emplo3ang those functions of the 
given angle of which the numerators are the unknown 
sides, and the denominator the given side. 

Example I. Given h = 0.084, A = 15° 9'. 
Anmers. c = 0.0870, a = 0.0227, B = 74°51'. 

Example 11. Given a = 64.82, A = 10° 3'. 
Answers. c = 371.4, 6 = 365.8, B = 79°57'. 

§ 70. Case IV. Given the hypothenuse and an a^cute 
angle. 

Example I. Given c = 426.7, A = 34° 15'. 

Answers, a=240.1, 6 = 352.7, B = 55° 45'. 

Example IL Given c = 371.4, A =10° 3'. 
Answers. B = 79° 57', 6 = 365.8, a =64.82. 
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EXAMPLES. 






1. 


Given c-^ 0.8423 


A — 42° 28' 


C — 90° 


solve 


2. 




c = 0.4497 


B — 51°25' 


C — 90° 




3. 




a — 984.2 


A = 22° 59' 


C — 90° 




4. 




6 — 6.732 


A — 79° 13' 


C = 90° 




5. 




a — 31. 


B == 86° 18' 


C — 90° 




6. 




6 — 984.2 


B = 22° 59' 


C — 90° 




7. 




c— 73 


6 — 55 


C — 90° 




8. 




c — 9 


6 — 8 


C — 90° 




9. 




c — 1006. 


a = 1000 


0-90° 




10. 




c — 86 


a = 17 


C — 90° 




11. 




a — 0.1 


6 — 1.069 


C — 90° 




12. 




a — 272 


6 — 224 


C — 90° 


' u 



13. Given one leg equal to .7, and the angle opposite 
this leg equal to § the angle opposite the other leg : solve. 

14. If one leg of a right triangle is J the hypothenuse, 
what are the angles of the triangle ? and what is the ratio 
of the other leg to the hypothenuse? 

15. Given one leg (a) and the perpendicular from the 
right angle on to the hypothenuse : solve. 

16. Having measured a distance of 200 feet in a direct 
horizontal line from the bottom of a steeple, the angle of 
elevation of its top was found to be 46° 30' : find the 
height of the steeple. Ans. 210.8 ft. 

17. A river whose breadth ac is 200 feet runs at the 
foot of a tower cb which subtends an angle bac of 
25° 10' at the edge of the bank : find the height of the 
tower. Ans. 93.98 ft. 

18. A person on the top of a tower 50 feet high 
observes the angle of depression of two objects on the 
horizontal plane, whicli are in the same straight line with 
the tower, to be 30° and 45° : find their distances from 
each other and from the observer. 
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19. A tower 150 feet high throws a shadow 75 feet long 
upon the horizontal plane on which it stands: find the 
sun's altitude. Ans. 63° 26'. 

20. A tower stands by a river. A person on the oppo- 
site bank finds its elevation to be 60°; he recedes 40 
yards in a direct line from the tower, and then finds the 
elevation to be 50° : find the breadth of the river. 

21. A rope is fastened to the top of a building 60 feet 
high. The length of the rope is 109 feet : find the angle 
at which it is inclined to the horizon. Ans. 33° 24'. 

22. Standing straight in front of a house, opposite one 
comer, I find that its length subtends an angle whose tan- 
gent is 2, while its height subtends an angle whose tangent 
is i ; the height of the house is 45 feet : find its length. 

23. From a balloon which is directly above one town, is 
observed the angle of depression of another town, 10° 14'. 
The towns being 8 miles apart, find the height of the bal- 
loon. Ans. 1.444 miles. 

24. Given an angle and the area : find formulas for the 
three sides. E. g. A = 38° 27', area 158.4. 

25. Prove that in a right triangle, area = s (s — c), 
where C is the right angle, and s = ^ (a-j-^ + c). 

26. Wishing to know the height of an inaccessible hill, 
I took the angle of elevation of its top to be 60° ; I then 
measured 100 feet away from the hill, and found the angle 
of elevation to be 45° : what is the height of the hill? 

27. Find the angle which a flagstaff" 5 yards long, and 
standing on the top of a tower 200 j^ards high, subtends 
at a point in the horizontal plane 100 j-ards from the base 
of the tower. Ans. 0° 34'. 

28. The depth of a dam is 8 feet ; the width at the top 
is 10 feet ; the inclination to the horizon of each side is 
38° 53'. Find the width of the dam at the bottom. 

Ans. 29.84 feet. 
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29. When the altitude of the sun is SO'*, the length of 
the shadow cast by Bunker Hill Monument is 381.1 feet. 
Find the height of the monument. Arus. 220 feet. 

30. The earth's radius is 3,963 miles. Find the radius 
of the circle of latitude through Cambridge, Mass. (lat. 
42° 23'). Arts. 2,922 miles. 

31. Find the length, in gec^aphical miles, of the arc 
of the circle of latitude joining Hahfax (long. 63° 35' W. ; 
lat. 44° 40' N.) with Cape Ferret, near Bordeaux, France 
(long. 1° 14'; lat. same as that of Halifax). 

An8. 2,661 miles. 

32. A regular heptagon is inscribed in a circle the ra- 
dius of which is 6.6^ Find a side and the area of the 
heptagon. Ans. Side, 5.726; area, 63.71. 



CHAETER VI. 



FORMULAS BELATIKG TO OBLIQUE TRIANGLES. — SOLUTION 

OF OBLIQUE TRIANGLES. 

§ 71. Tlie sides of any triangle are proportioiwl to tJie 
sines of the opposite angles. 



FIG. 41. 



FIG. 42. 




From B and c (Figs. 41 and 42) let fall the perpendic- 
ulars y and p onb and c respectively. Then 

. A P ' -n P siiiA p a a 
smA=^-, sinB=^ .-. -;-— = ^X- = t, (a) 

o a smB b p b ^ ' 

««^ «,•« A y . ^ p' sin A »' a a 
and sm A=^, sinC=^.*.-^— p.=^X-/=- {&) 

c ' a sin C c p' c ^^' 



From («) we get, -: — r= ^— ^i 
^ ' ^ 'sinA sinB' 
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From {p) we get, -^— r = -r-j^y 
^^ ° sin A sinC 



a 



sin A sinB sinC* 



[67] 



In applying the above to Fig. 42, we must remember 
that sin B is equal to the sine of its supplement cbp. 

§ 72. TTie sum of any two sides of a triaiigle is to their 
difference as the tangent of half the sum of the opposite 
angles is to the tangent of half their difference. 

From [67] we get, by the theory of proportions, — 



a-\-h sin A + sin B 



a — h sin A — sin B 
In like manner 



=by [48] 



tan^(A-f B) 
tan I (A — B) 



,[68] 



a + c_tan HA + C) , & + g_tanl (B + C) 
a_c~tani(A — C)' % — c~tani (B — C)' 

§ 73. The square of any side of a triangle is equal to 
the sum of the squares of the other two sides^ minus twice 
the product of those sides into the cosine of their included 
angle. 



FIG. 43. 



FIG 44. 




B 



■z — p- 

Through c in the triangle abc 
(Figs. 43, 44, and 45) draw PC 
perpendicular to c. In each fig- 
ure, then, 

a^=PB^-f-pcS 
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[69] 



but PB = PA+C = — AP-j-C (v. § 3, d.) 

.'.pb'=ap* — 2apc-|-cS 

.•. a*=pc'-j-^^^+^^ — 2apc, 

but cos A = -=-, 

o 

.-. AP=:6co8A, and pc' + ^p*=^*- 

.•.a«==6« + c^ — 25ccosA, ' 

and in like manner 

6a=:c« + a*— 2cacosB, 

c«=a«+6«— 2a&cosC. 

Corollary. Formula for the diagonal of a parallelo- 
gram. 

Let w denote an angle of a parallelogram, m and n its 
sides, d the diagonal which divides to, and Wi the supple- 
ment of w. 

By constructing a proper figure it can be readil}" seen 
that d, m, and n form a triangle in which the angle 
included by m and n is Wj. 
.-. by[69],— 
d^=m*+w^ — 2 mn costal ; 
but since w and w^ are supplements, we have, " — 

coQWi =. — cos w; 
.'. d^=::m^'^n^'^2mnco8w. [70] 

§ 74. Formula for the side of a triangle in terms of the 
cosines of the adjacent angles and the other two sides. 
From Figs. 43-45, it is evident that, — 

a = 6 cos C + c cos B, 

&=zccos A-|-acosC, [71] 

c = a cos B -(- 6 cos A. 
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From [71] all the relations between the six parts of a 
triangle can be deduced by algebraic transformations ; but 
the processes are somewhat longer than those given in the 
text. 



§ 75. Formulas for sine and cosine o/^A, ^B, and^C. 
From [69] we find 



cosA = 



— -^i^ ^ = by [27IIL] 1 — 2sinHA, 



* 26c 26c 

_ a^-(6"— 2&c4-c^) _ (g— 6-f c ) {a-^b — c) 
~ 26c "" 26c ' 

put 2s = a4-^4~^> •'• ^ — 6 + c = 2 (s — 6) 

and a + 6 — c = 2(« — c) 

o • a 1 A 2(5 — 6)2(«— c) 
...2sm»iA=-^ 267 ^ 



^^ {{s — b)(s — c) 



.'. sin^A=+ 
and in like manner 



6c 



sin}B 



_. \{s — c)(s — a) 



sin^C 



Also, — 






ca 
—a) {s—b) 
b 



[72] 



524_ca ^a 

co3A= ^^ =by [27 II.] 2 cos^ A 



-1, 



* A, B, and C are less than 180°, and i A, i B, and i C are less 
than 90®: we must then give the + sign to the radicals. 
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* 46c 46c 



(64-c-f-a)(6-(-c — a) 2s2 (s — a) s (s — a) 

46c 46c 6c 



.*. cos^A 
and in like manner 



cos ^ B 



cos^C 



_ • \ s{8 — a) 
— "T"^ 6c ' 

l 8{8-b) 

^"^"^| ca ' 
| g (g — c) 

■"'"'>J a6 ' 



[73] 



Since the sine of an angle and the sine of its supple- 
ment are the same {v. [8]), whenever all tliat is given 
concerning an angle is the value of its sine, the angle 
maj have either of two supplementar}' values. The 
ambiguity thus arising in the use of [72] is, however, 
removed by the consideration, that, since A, B, and C, 
being angles of a triangle, are each less than 180°, ^ A, 
^ B, and ^ C are each less than 90°. 



§ 76. Formulas for tan ^ A, tan ^ B, and tan ^ C, in 
terms of s^ a, 6, and c. 



By [2], [72], and [73] 



^ cos i A 



J 



(a-6)(8-c) 
be 



J 



s {s — a) 
6c 



*v. note p. 76. 
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.*. tan^A 



and in like manner 



tan^B 



tan^C 



^ * Us-b)(8-c) ^ 
~^\ 8 (8 — a) 

_ Us — c)(s—a) 

"^>| 8{8 — b) 

__ I 1 (8— a) (8— b) 

'^S S{8-C) . 



[74] 



§ 77. Formulas for tJie area of a triangle, in terms of 
two sides and the included angle; in terms of one side and 
tJie adjacent angles; and in terms of s and the three sides. 



From geometry we know that 
the area of a triangle is half the 
product of its base by its alti- 
tude. 



.'.area of arc (Fig. 46) = Jpc, 
sin A = 7^ .'.©r^ftsinA. 






but 



.*. denoting the area by K we have, — 



By [67], - 



K = ^ 6 c sin A. 



[75] 



a sin B , a sin C 

6 = — : — r-, and c = 



sin A 



sin A 



Substituting these values in [ 75 ] , and noting that, 

since A = 180°— (B + C), sin A = sin (B-f C), we 

get,— 

, a ^ sin B sin C sin A ^^ a ^ sin B sin C 



2 



sin^ A 



2 



sin (B -f C) • 



[76] 



* V, note p. 76. 
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By [26],-. 



sin A = 2 sin ^ A cos ^ A. 



.". substituting in [75] we get, — 

K=:^6c2sin^A cos ^ A. 
.-.by [72] and [73],— 

{8 — b){8 — c)(s — a) 8 



K — bc 



4 



bc' be 
=V« {s — a){s — b){8 — c) 



[77] 



§ 78. FormvXafor the area of a triangle^ in terms of 8 
and r (the radius of the inscribed circle). 



Let o ( Fig. 47 ) be 
the centre of the in- 
scribed circle; then each 
of the lines ol, om, and 
ON, perpendicular to a, 
6, and c respectively, 
will be equal to r. 



Now, the triangle. 
ABC = BOG + COA -{- AOB = ^ar'^^br-\-^cr. 

.\ K = i(a'\-b + c)r=sr [78] 

§ 79. Formxda for the radius of the inscribed circle^ in 
terms of 5, a, 6, and c; and in terms of 5, A, B, and C. 

By [78] and [77],— 

— a)(s — b)(s — c) 




^K^ l (s-a) 



8 



[79] 
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From [79] and [74] we get, — 



r = s tan ^ A tan ^ B tan ^ C. 



[80] 



§ 80. Formulas for tan ^ A, tan ^ B, and tan ^ C, in 
terms of r, «, a, 6, and c. 

Dividing both sides of [79] by s — a, we get, — 



s 



r |(s — h){s — c) 

— a \ s(s — a) 



••. by[74],- 



tan^ A 



s — a 



and in like manner 



tan^B 



tan^C 



s — b 
r 

s — c J 



[81] 



§ 81. Formulas for the jperpendiculars p^, j^^, and Pc, 
from the angles upon the sides a, 6, and c respectively. 



be 
^„=6sinC==c sinB = by [67] — sinA 

a 



•.by[75]i>a= 



2K 
a 



and in like manner 



Pb = 



2K 



Pc = 



2K 



[82] 
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§ 82. FonmUas for radius of circumscribed circle (R) , 
in terms of a side and the opposite angle; and in terms of 
K, a, 6, and c. 

In Fig. 48 draw the radius od perpendicular to bc ; 
therefore by geometry, — 

FIG. 48. 




and 



EB = ^ CB = ^ a, 
arc DB = ^ arc cb ; 
.*. the angle dob = A. 

. •. CSC dob = CSC A = :; — 

.'. R = ^acscA. 



By[75],- 

. . 2K 1 

sin A = - — = T 

c CSC A 



[83] 



.•. cscA = 



he 
2K 



_^^_ _ abc 
.•.by[83]R=-^- 



[84] 



Note. 



In each set of formulas numbered 67, 60, 71, 72, 73, 74, and 
82, the first is perfectly general: from it, therefore, 
the other twd can be obtained by direct substi- 
tution. Tlie work of substitution is made easier 
by the following rule: Given the first in each set, 
the others are obtained by advancing the letters; 
that is, by substituting for eacli letter of the equa- 
tion the next letter in tlie fixed order indicated by 
the figure in the margin. In this manner, the sec- 
ond of [74], for example, can be obtained from the first, and then 
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§ 83L Solution of oblique triangles. 

" We may remark here, that when an angle of a triangle 
is determined from its cosine, versed sine, tangent, cotan- 
gent, or secant, no uncertainty can exist about the angle, 
because only one angle exists less than 180° for which any 
of these functions has an assigned value. But when an 
angle of a triangle is determined from its sine or cosecant, 
uncertainty may exist, since there are two angles less than 
180° which have a given sine or a given cosecant." — 
Todhunter. 

There is, however, no uncertainty in the case of right 
triangles, because each angle, except the right angle, is 
acute ^ 

According to the methods of solution which we shall 
adopt, there is only one case of oblique triangles where 
there can be any uncertainty in the angle : this case will 
be fully discussed hereafter (v. Case II. § 85). 

§ 84. Case I. Given two angles and a side, — A, B, 
and a . find (7, 6, and c. 

A + B + C = 180°, .-. C = 180°— (A + B). 



the third from the second, and the first again from the third. In 
like manner, the second may be obtained from the third, the first 
from the second, and the third from the first, by moving the letters 
back. 

By the above rule, we can get from [76], — 

K = i c a sin B, 
and K = i a 6 sin 0. 

Also from [83] we can get, — 

B = ^ & CSC B, 
and B = ^ c csc C. 
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By [671, 

a b c * . asinB . ^ 

= -: — n=^~ — ?^i •*• 0=—, — r =asmBcscA, 



sin A sinB sinC sin A 

, asinC . in, . 

and c = — : — 7-=asinCcscA; 

sin A 

.•• log 6 = log a + log sin B + log esc A, 

and log c = log a + log sin C -}- log esc A. 

Example I. 

Given A = 36 ° 56', B i= 72 ° 6', a = 36.74 

log CSC A = 0.2212 log esc A = 0.2212 
log sin B = 9.9784 log sin C = 9.9^56 
log a =1.5652 log a =1.5652 

log& =1.7648 logc =1.7620 
b =58.19 c =57.81 

A + B=109°2' 180°— (A + B)=C = 70°58' 

Example II. 

Given a = 0.3578, B = 32° 41', C = 47° 54'. 

Answers. 

A=99° 25', 6=0.1959, c=0.2691. 

§ 85. Case II. Given two sides and an angle opposite 
oneofthem^ — a, 6, and A; find c, B, and C. 

It has already been stated (§ 63) , that, in general^ a tri- 
angle can be solved when any three of its parts are given, 
provided one of the given parts is a side. It will now be 
shown, that, in the present case, the given parts can be so 
related to one another, that two different triangles can be 
obtained from them, that a single triangle can be obtained 
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from them, and that no triangle can be obtained ft*om 
them. 

Suppose A to be less than 90°. 

(1.) Make A (Fig. 49) equal to the given angle, and b 
equal to one of the given p,q ^ 

sides. From c as a centre, c 

with a (the other given 
side) as a radius, describe 
an arc. If a is sufficiently 
large, and at the same 
time less than 6, our arc * 
will cut AB in tvfo points, b and b% both on the same side 
of A, and we shall have two tiiangles, abc, ab'o, each of 
which will satisfy the conditions. 

(2.) If a ia 
equal to or 
greater than &, 
there will be 
only one trian- 
gle which will 
satisfy the con- 
ditions (v. Fig. 50). 

(3.) If a is just equal to the perpendicular let fall from 
c to AB (Fig. 51), then the arc will 
cut the line ab in only one point, b, 
and we shall have only one triangle, 
namely, the right triangle abc. 




FIG. 51. 




(4.) If a is less than bc (Fig. 50), then the arc does 
not cut the line ab, and there is therefore no triangle 
which will satisfy the conditions. 

The length of the perpendicular bc (v. Fig. 51) is evi- 
dently b sin A. 
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The student will note that when there are two solutions 
{v. Fig. 49), we have, — 

cb'a = 180° — bb'c = 180°— CBA ; 

i.e., the two values of B are supplements. 

When there is only one solution (Figs. 50 and 51), B 
cannot be gi'eater than 90°. 

Collecting the results of our discussion, we have, when 
A is acute, — 

Two solutions, when a < 6, and a > Z* sin A, 

One solution, when a= 6, or a > 6, or a =6 sin A, I [85] 

No solution, when a < 6 sin A. 

PIG- 52. When A = 90°, or 

A > 90®, we can never 
have two solutions, as 
can readily be seen from 
Fig. 52 ; and there will 
^^ be no solution when 

a < 6, or a = b. 

In the present case, we have given, as has already been 
Slated, a, 6, and A.' 




By [67],- 



a 



sin A sin B sin C ' 



.*. sinB = 



&sin A 



a 



.'. log sin B = log 6 + log sin A + colog a, 
0=180°— (A + B). 



asinC 
sin A 



.•. log c= log a + log sin C -}• ^og esc A. 
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Example L Given A = 32° 43', a = 988.1, b = 672.3. 
A is acute, and a'> b; therefore, by [85], we shall have 
only one solution, and B must be acute. 

log b = 2.8276 log a = 2.9948 * 

log sin A = 9.7328 log sin C = 9.9096 

colog a = 7.0052 log esc A = 0.2672 

log sin B = 9.5656 log c = 3.1716 

c = 1484 
B = 21° 35', 180° — (A + Bj = C = 125° 42' 

Example 11. Given A = 48° 34, a = 46.24, b = 60.02. 
A is acute, a<b^ and a > 6 sin A ; therefore, by [85], 
we shall have two solutions ; and the two values of B 
(B and B') will be supplements of each other. 

colog a = 8.3350 B = 76° 43' 

log 6 = 1.7783 B'=103° 17 

log sin A = 9.8749 C = 54° 43' 

log sin B = 9.9882 C = 28° 9' 

log a = 1.6650 log a = 1.6650 

log sin C = 9.9119 log sin C' = 9.6738 

log CSC A = 0.1251 log CSC A = 0.1251 

log c = 1 . 7020 log (/ = 1 .4639 

c = 50.35 (/= 29.10 

Example III. 

Given a = 49.00, c = 31.24, C = 32° 18'. 

Answers. 

A = 56° 55', B = 90° 47', 6 = 58 46. 
A'=123° 05', B' = 24° 37', 6' = 24.36. 
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FIG. 53. 




§ 86. Case II. Second method. 

When the given angle, A, differs little from 90°, and 

when, at the same time, a is 
nearly equal to 6, the angles B 
and B' will differ little from 90°, 
and cannot, therefore, be deter- 
mined with accuracy from their 
sines ( v. § 62 ) . In this case, 
the following method will give 
more accurate results: b and 
A being given, we can, hy § 69, 
solve the right triangle ado 
(Fig. 53), and find ad and p. 
Now, a and jp being known, we 
can, by § 68, solve the triangle 

BDC, or its equal, b'dc, and find the angles B and bcd 

[=b'cd], and the side db. 
From the above, we can find the required parts of the 

triangles abc and ab'c, for 

C = AD 4- DB, (/ = AD b'd, 

C = ACD -\- dob = 90° K-\- DCB, 

C'= ACD -^ DCB [= b'od] 

As has been stated before, when b and b' fall on oppo- 
site sides of the point a, there will b6 only one solution ; 
i.e., when b'd > ad, or when c' is negative. 

Example. Given A = 85° 2', a= 1076, 6 = 1078. A 
is acute, a < 6, and a > & sin A: therefore, by [85], 
there are two solutions : — 

1st, Solve, by § 69, the right triangle ado (Fig. 53) 



log sin A = 9.9984 
log 6 = 3.0327 

logp = 3.0311 
i9 = 1074 



log cos A = 8.9374 
log h — 3.0327 

log AD =1.9701 
ad = 93.35 



ACD = 90 — A = 4° 58' 
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2d, Solve, b}^ § 68, the right triangle bdc. 
Substituting, in l^Q^^ ^^ S^^y — 

sin4DCB= I r. 

^ S 2a log (a —p)= 0.3010 

a —p = 2. log (a +jp) = 3.3324 



a+l> = 2150. 2 3.6334 

2 a = 2152. log bd = 1.8167 

BD = 65.57 
log (a —p) = 0.3010 
colog a = 6.9681 
colog 2 = 9.6990 



2 16.9681 

log sin ^ DOB = 8.4840 
^ DOB = 1° 45' 
DOB = 3° 30' = dob' 
From the above we get — 

acb' = 1° 28' c'= 27.77 

ACB=8°28' c= 158.9 

§ 87. Case III. Oiven two sides and the included 
angle a, 6, and C. 

A + B = 180°— C. 
By [_Q8'] we have 

a + 6 _ tan^(A + B) 
a — 6~tan^(A — B)' 

.-. (a + 6) tan^ (A — B) = (a—b) tanj (A + B), 

.•.tani(A-B) = ^^tanHA + B), 

.-. log tan i (A— B)= log (a — 5)+ log tan ^ (A+B) 

-j- colog (a -}-&). 
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We now have ^ (A-f B) and i (A— B). 

Buti(A— B)+i(A + B)=A, 

and i (A + B) — ^ (A — B) =B. 

We now have to obtain c, which we do as in Cases I. 
and II. 

By [67],- 

a c a sm C 



— . ^^% • • c -^— 



sm A sm u sm A 

.'. log c = log a -f- log sin C -j- log esc A. 
Eacample I. 

Given a = 48. 72, 6 = 3.984,0 = 68° 34'. 
A + B=180 — C = lir 26', 
^(A + B)=55M3. 
a + 6 = 52.704colog(a + 6)= 8.2782 
a — 6 = 44.736 log (a — 6)= 1.6506 
log tan i ( A + B) = 0.1664 
log a = 1.6877 logtan^ (A — B) = 0.0952 

log sin C = 9.9689 ^(A — B)= 51° 14' 

log CSC A = 0.0103 ^(A + B)= 55° 43' 

log c= 1.6669 A = 106° 56' 

c= 46.44 (v. note). B= 4° 30' 

Example 11. Given a = 7.942, h = 9.998, C = 72° 9'. 
A + B = 180° — C = 107° 51', 
i(A + B)=53°55'.5. 



Note. — c might have been obtained directly from the given parts 
by the formula c^ = a^ ' 62 — 26c co8 C ; but tlie abo^e method 
is to be preferred, since the formula there used is adapted to loga- 
rithmic computation. 
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a-\-b= 17.942 colog (a + 6) =8.7461 

a — 6 = — 2.056 log (a — 6) =0.3131 n 

log a = 0.8999 logtan^ (A +B)= 0.1376 

log sin C= 9.9786 logtan^ (A — B) = 9.1968n 

log C8CA = 0.1507 i(A — B)=— 8° 56'.8 

log c = 1 .0292 i ( A + B) = 53° 55'.5 

C= 10.70 A = 44°58'.7 

B = 62° 52'.3 

In solving a triaagle like the above, negative quantities 
can be avoided, if use is made of the following fonn 
of [68],— 

ft+g _ tan^ (B + A) 
6 — a~tani(B — A)' 

Example III. 

Given a = 6.239, h = 2.348, C = 110° 32^. 
Answers. A = 52° 10', B = 17° 18', c = 7.395. 

§ 88. Case IV. CHven the three sides a, 6, and c. 

s = ^{a-\-b'\-c). 

We can use here either [72], [73], [74], or [81] ; but 
[74] or [81] are to be preferred, since, by their use, accu- 
rate results can be obtained for all values of the angles 
sought (v. § 62). 

We will first use [74] which is, — 

^ ' \ s{s — a) 

taniB = + l (^-c)(^-a) 
' \ s{s — h) 

taniC=+ | («-;)(^-ft) , 
^ ' \ s{s — c) 
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.•.logtaiiiA = i[log(s — &)+l^o (* — ^) 

-]-colog5 4-colog(s — a)]. 

logtaniB = i[log(s — c)+log(« — a) 

+ colog s -f- colog (8 — 6) ] . 

log tan i C = i [log (s — a) -j- log (s — b) 

-\- colog 8 + colog (« ^- C) ] . 

Any two angles having been found, it is evident that 
the third can be found from the equation, 

A-fB + C = 180°. 

It is better, however, to find each angle independently^, 
and then to use the above equation to test the accuracy of 
the work. 

Example. Given a = 0.0886, 6 = 0.1642, c = 0.1022. 

2 8= 0.3550 

8— 0.1775 logs= f.2492 

8 — a= 0.0889 log(s — a)= 2.9489 

8—b= 0.0133 log (« — &)= 2.1239 

5 — c= 0.0753 log(5 — c)= 2.8768 

log(s — 6)= 2.1239 log(s — c)= 2.8768 

log(« — c)= 2.8768 log(s — a)= 2.9489 

colog 8 = 10.7508 colog 8 = 10.7508 

colog (5 — a) = 11.0511 colog (5—6) = 11.8761 



2 18.8026 2 20.4526 



logtaniA= 9.4013 log tan ^B= 0.2263 

iA = 14°9' -^6 = 59° 18 

A = 28° 18' B = 118°36' 
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\og{s — a)= 2.9489 

\ogls — b)= 2.1239 

colog 5 = 10.7508 

colog(s — c)= 11.1232 



2 18.9468 



log tan iC= I 9.4734 

^C = 16°34' 
C = 33° 8'. 

Test. A + B + C = 180° 02' (v. note) . 

§ 89. We will now solve the problem by [81], which 
is well adapted to logarithmic computation when all the 
angles are required. 
By[81],- 

log tan ^ A = log r + colog (s — a) , 
log tan i B = log r -j- colog (s — b), 
log tan J C = log r -j- colog (s — c) . 

By [79],— 
logr=i[log (s— a)+log (s— &)-l-log(s— c)+cologs]. 

Example L Given a = 409, 6 = 241, c = 182. 

5 = 416 c6logs= 7.3809 

s — a= 7 log (s — a) =0.8451 

s — b = 17 5 log (5 — &) = 2.2430 

s — c = 234 log {s — c)= 2.3G92 

2 I 2.8382 



logr= 1.4191 
logtaniA = 0.5740 iA = 75° 4' 

logtaniB = 9.1761 iB = 8° 32' 

log tan iC = 9.0499 ^0 = 6° 24' 

Note.— If the error {v. § 62) does not exceed 2', the work is 
probably correct. 
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A = 150° 8', B = 17° 4', C = 12° 48'. 
Test. A4-B4-C = 180^ 

The formulas used in § § 88 and 89 were selected be- 
cause they were adapted to logarithmic computation. 
It is possible, however^ to solve the problem by [69]. 

Example II. 

Given a =17.865, 6=13.349, c = 11.111. 

Answers. 

A = 93° 2(y, B = 48° 16', C = 38° 24'. 



EXAMPLES. 



1. Given A = 37° 12' B = 123° 7' a =.0841 solve. 



2. 

8. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 



ifc 



a 



4( 



a 



fc( 



a 



a 



(( 



(( 



44 



44 



44 



44 



A = 18° 17' B = 94°9' 
B = 160° 19' C = 10°0' 
B=85°18' C = 4°42' 



a =583.1 
a = .0008 
a =18.91 
b =1781 
b =81.04 
a =78.91 
c =16.70 
a =17.28 
a =8.067 
a =8.981 



6=503.7 
b = .0007 
6=9.846 
c =982.7 
c =98.76 
6=68.73 
a = 14.39 
6=9.861 
6=1.76 



6 =8400 

6 =9.006 

c =1 

A = 78° 13' 

B=40°16' 

A = 9°19' 

B=123°16' 

B = 24° 18' 

C=98°17' 

B=16°16' 

c =23.01 

c =7.001 

B=120°8' 



6=10.08 

15. Consider each of the following triangles, and deter- 
mine whether it is possible, or impossible ; if possible, 
whether it has one, two, or more solutions. Give in full 
the reasons for your conclusions. 
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(1.) A=81° 69' 32" B = 44° 33' 12" C = 53° 27' 16". 
(2.) A=38° 36' B = 56° 27' C = 84° 12'. 

(3.) a = 121 6=115.36 B = 94° 15'. 

(4.) A=30° 5 = 175.2 a = 150. 

(5.) A=30° 6=175.2 a = 87.6. 

(6.) a = 34.27 6=27.34 c =62.18. 

16. Each of two ships, half a mile apart, finds the 
angles subtended by the other ship and a fort to be 
respectively 85° 15' and 83° 45' : find the distance of each 
from the fort. 

17. From a station, B, at the base of a mountain, its 
summit A is seen at an elevation of 60° ; after walking 
one mile towards the summit, up a plane making an angle 
of 30° with the horizon, to another station, C, the angle 
BCA is observed to be 135° : find the height of the moun- 
tain in yards. 

18. From a window in the same horizontal plane with 
the bottom of a steeple, the angle of elevation of the top 
of the steeple is 40° ; and from another window, 18 feet 
directly above the former, the angle of elevation is 37° 30' : 
find the height and distance of the steeple. 

19. Two men standing at the same point, C, observe the 
horizontal angle subtended by the line joining two inac- 
cessible objects, A and B ; the}' then move awa}', one in 
the direction AC to D, the other in the direction BC to E, 
until each observes the horizontal angle to be half what it 
was before : determine the distance AB when ACB = 30°, 
CD = 100, CE = 200. 

20. To determine tlie distance between two inaccessible 
objects, A and B, a person measures the distance bet^veen 
any two points, C and D, in the same plane with A and B : 
at C he observes the angles DC A and ACB ; and at D, 
the angles ADB and BDC : determine the distance AB 
when CD = 100 feet, DCA=40°, ACB=30°, BDC=20°, 
ADB = 10°. 
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21. Given B, a, and the area: solve the triangle. 

22. The length of a road in which the ascent is 1 foot 
in 5, from the foot of the hill to the top is a mile and two- 
thirds. What will be the lengtli of a zigzag road in which 
the ascent is 1 foot in 12? 

23. Given a = 24, 6 = 30, c = 18 : find the area. 

24. Two angles of a triangle are 10° and 45°, and the 
included side is 10 feet : find the area. 

25. Two sides of a triangle are equal to 3 and 12, and 
the included angle is 30° : •find the hypothenuse of an 
equivalent right isosceles triangle. 

26. The diagonals of a quadrilateral are in length a and 
&, and intersect at an angle A : prove area= Ja 6 sin A. 

27. Having measured a base line of 400 3'ards, whose 
upper end was 24 feet higher than the lower one, in the 
same vertical plane with the top of a hill, I found the 
angles of elevation of the top of the hill from the lower 
and upper ends of the base line to be 5° 17' and 3° 17' re- 
spectively : find the height of the hill. 

28. Being at sea, we saw two headlands, of which one 
bore S.W. by W,, and the other W. by N. The chart 
showed that the first headland bore S.E. from the second, 
and was distant from it 23.25 miles. Find our distances 
from both headlands. Ans, 18.26 miles ; 32.25 miles. 

29. Two ships sail from the same port, the one S.W. 30 
miles, and the other S.E. b}' S. 40 miles. Find the bear- 
ing and distance of the second ship from the first. 

Ans. S. 74° 30' E. ^ 45.08 miles. 

30. An observer from a ship saw two headlands ; the 
first bearing N.E. b}^ E., and the second N.W. After he 
had sailed N.N.W. 10.25 miles, the first headland bore 
E. by N., and the second W.N.W. Find the bearing and 
distance of the first headland from the second. 

Aiis. N. 88° 02' E., or nearly due east; 35.25 miles. 
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31. An observer saw two headlands; the first bearing 
S.E., the second E.S.E. After sailing E. by N. 10 miles, 
he saw the first bearing S. by E., and the second S.E. by 
S. Find the bearing and distance of the first headland 
from the second. Ans, S.S.W. 6.89 miles. 

32. At one station the bearing of a cloud is N.N.W., 
and its angle of elevation 50° 35'. At a second station, 
bearing from the first N. b}^ E., and distant 1 mile, the 
bearing of the cloud is W. b}^ N. Find the height of the 
cloud, and its distance from each station. 

Ans. 7727 feet ; 10002 feet ; 8838. 

33. In the midst of a level plain, which is crossed by a 
straight road, stands a tower 250 feet high. An observer 
at the top of the tower sees an object which moves on the 
road. At first it bears N.N. W. , and its angle of depres- 
sion is 16° 08'; five minutes later it bears E. by S., and 
its angle of depression is 32° 18'. Find the dixeotion of 
the road, its distance from the tower, and the rate at 
which the object is moving. 

Ans. S.E. ^ S. ; 250.9 feet ; 2.575 miles per hour. 

34. Given: a =12.34 chains, -6 = 17.97 chains, C = 
135°.04. 

To be computed : Area= 7.832 acres = 7 acres, 3 roods, 
13 rods. 

35. Given: a = 17.95 chains, B = 100°, C = 70°. 

To be computed : Area = 85.90 acres = 85 acres, 
3 roods, 24 rods. 

36. Given: a = 45.56 chains, 6 = 52.98 chains, ci= 

61.22 chains. 

To be computed: Area =: 117.3 acres =117 acres, 
1.2 roods. 

37. Given: a = 32.56 chains, 6 = 57.84 chains, c=- 
44.44 chains. 

To be computed: Area = 71.93 acres = 71 acres, 
3 roods, 29 rods. 
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38. Prove that the results contained in [85] § 85 are 
correct by the aid of the following principles : — • 

sinB = ^-?^,A + B + C = 180% 

and, in any triangle, the greater side is opposite the 
greater angle. 



APPEISTDIX 1, 



§ 1. The triangle of reference can be formed as stated 
in § 22, and also by dropping a perpendicular from any 
point of the terminal line on the axis y'y. Thus in Fig. 
2^ (§ 4, Ap.), we may take oc'b' as a triangle of reference 
for xop', and we then have x == c V, y = oo', r = ob' ; so 
that X is negative, and y and r positive. So for xop'^', in 
the same figure, we may take x = o'"b'", y = oc'" 



r = 0B'". 



§ 2. To find the functions of(p±k 360°, lohere k is any 
integer. 

Let (f be any value of an angle xop in any quadrant 
(Fig. 2a, § 4, Ap.). If any multiple of 360° be added 
to or subtracted from gp, the result is also a value of 
the angle xop (v, § 18) ; and the triangle of reference 
for q) is also a triangle of reference for qp ± A; 360°. 
Hence the values of all the trigonometric functions are 
the same, both in numerical value and in sign, for cp and 
|) ± A; 360°, that is, for any value of an angle xop. 

This property of the trigonometric functions is some- 
times expressed by saying that they are periodic functions, 
admitting the period 360°, or 2 7t. We shall see presently, 
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that the tangent and cotangent admit the simpler period, 
180°, or n 

§ 3. lb find the fitnctions of — q. 
Let g) be any value of an angle in any quadrant, as xop, 

xop', xop", or xop'" 
(Fig. 1a)- Then will 
— g) be a value of tlie 
angle xop'", xop", 
xop', or XOP. From 
any point of the 
terminal line of g), as 
B, b', b", or b'", drop 
a perpendicular on 
the initial line, and 
produce it to meet the 
terminal line of — g) 
at b'", b'S b', or b. 
We thus form tri- 
angles of reference 
for g) and — g* ; and, in the two triangles thus formed, 
the bases and hypothenuses are equal in numerical value 
and in sign, while the perpendiculars are numerically 
equal, but opposite in sign. Hence all the trigonometric 
functions of g) and — g) are numerically equal ; but those 
functions into which the perpendicular enters are opposite 
in sign. That is, 

sin ( — g ) = — sing), esc ( — gp) = — cscgi, 

cos ( — g^) = cos g), sec ( — g)) = sec g), - [1a] 

tan ( — g)) = — tan g), ctn ( — g^) = — ctn g). 

§ 4. To find the functions of 90° + ^• 
Let g) be any value of an angle in any quadrant, as 
XOP, xop', xop", or xop'", in Fig. 2a, where pop', p'op", 
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p"op'", 



and p "op are positive right angles. If 90° be 

added to any of 
these angles, it is 
converted into the 
next following angle 
of the series ; and 
its triangle of ref- 
erence is turned 
through a positive 
right angle (v. § 1, 
Ap.). Now, by vir- 
tue of this rotation, 
the base of the tri- 
angle of reference 
of <]p becomes the 
perpendicular of the 
triangle of reference of dO"" -\-cf^ and does not change its 
sign ; but the perpendicular of the triangle of cp becomes 
the base of the triangle of 90° -f- T» ^"^^ is reversed in 
sign ; while the hypothenuse remains unchanged. That 
is, oc becomes oc', cV becomes c'V, &c., cb becomes 
c'b', oc' becomes oc", &c ; or we may write — 

base = perp' = — base" = — perp'" = base^^, 
perp = — base' = — perp" = base'" = perp^. 

Hence, for each value of qn, — 

base 




sin op = , — - becomes — ; 

hyp hyp 



= _cos(90° + q)); 



cos flp = - — - becomes - — - = sin (90° + op) , &c. 
hyp liyp 

Thus we have, — 

sin (90°-f-qp) = coscjp, esc (90°+(jp) = secqp, 
cos(90°-f-qp)= — sin(]p, sec (90°-|-t) = — ^scqp, \ [2^] 
tan (90°-|- qp) = — ctncy, ctn (90°+ g^) = — tancjp. 
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§ 5. To find the functions of 90° — qp and qp — 90°. 

Since formulas [2^] are true for any angle g?, we may 
substitute — q^ for cp in those formulas. 



Thus we have, by [1a]? 

sin (90° — g)) = cos 
cos (90° — <3P) = — sin 
tanX90°— g))= — ctn 
ctn(90°— g))=— tan 
sec (90° — q)) =z — esc 
esc (90° — qp) = sec 



<P) 
cp) 



: COS (jp, 

: sin g}, 

: Ctn (]p, 

tan qr, 

: CSC (jp, 

: sec cp. 



[3a] 



Again : putting 90° — cp for cp in [1^], or cp — 90° for 
- 9, we have, — 

sin (cp — 90°) = — cos g^, 
cos (gi — 90°) = sin g?, 
tan (cp — 90°) = — ctn g), 
ctn (cp — 90°) = — tan cp, 
sec (cp — 90°) = CSC g), 
CSC (cp' — 90°) = — sec cp. 



['Ia] 



The angles gi and 90° — cp are complements of each 
other: therefore, from [3^]. we see that 

The cos of any angle is its complemenf s sin, 
The CSC of any angle is its complement's sec, 
The ctn of any angle is its complement's tan. 



§ 6. To find the functions of k 90° ± cp, when Jc is any 
integer, positive or negative. 

The solution of this problem requires only the repeated 
use of [2^], [3a], and [4^]. 
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Thus, putting 90'' + g) for 9, in [2^], we have, — 

sin (180°+ cp) = cos (90° + 9) = — sin g), 

cos (180°+ (p)= — sin (90° + g>) = — cos g), • [5^] 

tan (180°+ qp) = — ctn (90° + g)) = tan g). 

and the reciprocals of these results are the esc, sec, and 
ctn of (180° + g)). We see bj these formulas, that the 
tangent and cotangent admit the period 180°, or ;t (i;. § 2, 

Ap.). 

Putting 180° + g? for g), in [2^], we have again, bj 

sin (270° + g') = cos (180° + g)) = — cos gf, 

cos (270° + gj) = — sin (180° + g)) = sin g), > [6^] 

tan (270° + g)) = — ctn (180° + gj) = — ctn (p. 

Putting 270° + g) for g), in [2^], we have the functions 
of 360° + g7, which we have already shown, in § 2 Ap., 
to be equal to the functions of g). 

Putting 90° — gi for cp, in [2J, we have, by [3a],— 

sin (180° — g)) = cos (90° — (p)= sin g), 

cos (180° — g)) = — sin (90° — g?) = — cos g?, • [7^] 

tan (180° — g)) = — ctn (90° — g)) = — tan cp. J 

Puttmg 180° — g) for g), in [2^], we have by [7a], — 

sin (270° — g)) = cos (180° — g)) = — cos g), 

cos (270° — g)) = — sin (180° — g)) = — sin g), - [8a] 

tan (270° — g)) = — ctn (180° — g)) = ctn g;. J 

Putting 270° — g) for g), in [2a], we have the functions 
of 360° — g), which, by § 2, Ap., are equal to the func- 
tions of — g). 

Putting (p — 90° for g), in [4a], we have, -'— 

sin {cp — 180°) = — cos {cp — 90°) = — sin cp, 

cos (g) — 180°) = sin {cp — 90°) = — cos cp, \ [9a] 

tan {cp — 180°) = — ctn {cp — 90°) = tan cp. 
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Putting q) — 180° for 9, in [4^], we have, by [9a]) — 

sin (9 — 270°) = — cos {cp — 180°) = cos 9, 

cos (9 — 270°) = sin (g) — 180°) = — sin 9, [ [1 0^ 

tan (9 — 270°) = — ctn (9 — 180°) = — ctn 9. J 

Putting (p — 270° for gp, in [4^], we have the functions 
of 9 — 360°, which, b^^ § 2 Ap., are equal to those of cp. 

The student should now read the remarks at the cud of 
§ 33. 



APPEI^DIX 11. 



COLLECTION OF FORMULAS. 

AND OTHER USEFUL HATTER, FOR EAST REFERENCE. 



§ 6. Circ. meas. of angle (? = -. 

T 



§9. 



o 
(-1 



1 s • 



§10. 






l°=r^ =0.01745329 
loO 

y= ^ =0.00029089 
60 

1"= ^ =0.00000485 
60 

360° = 2 7t 

180°= 7t 
90° = i;r 
45° = J ;r 



57°.2957795 = angular unit 
§9. i a;X57°.296.. = aj 

aj° = a? X 0.01745... 

§16. XOP =: XOB + BOY -j- TOP. 

§18. AOB = g? ± A; 360°. 
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§24. 



CB 

OB 

OC 

OB 

OB 

OC 

OC X 

CB 

OB 



y perpendicular 



OC 
OB 



r 

X 


hypothenuse 
base 


r 

y 


hypothenuse 
perpendicular 


X 

X 


base 
base 


y 

r 


perpendicular 
hypothenuse 


X 

r 


base 
hypothenuse 



U calltMl cbe abbreviated Inti 

sine of ap sin g< 

cosine of qp cos ap 

tangent of gp tan 9 

cotangent of <p ctn qp 

secant of qp sec qp 

cosecant of qp esc qp 



CB y perpendicular 
In addition to the above 

1 — cos qp versed sine of qp vers (p 



§25. 



9 


sin 

+ 


cos 

+ 


tan 

+ 


ctn 

+ 


sec 

+ 


CSC 

+ 


1st quad 


2d quad 


+ 










+ 


3d quad 






+ 


+ 






4th quad 


— 


+ 






+ 





sm qp = 



cos qp 



§26. 



§27. 



cscqp 

1 
CSC a = -: — , sec op 
^ sm qp ^ 

sinqp 

= tan 0} 

cosqr 



secqp 

1 
cosqp^ 



tanqp = 



ctnqp = 



ctng;' 

1 
tanqp' . 



[1] 



cosqp 
sin qp 



= ctnqp 



§2a 



sin ^ qp -j- cos * qp = 1 
sec * qp = 1 -[- tan * qp 
CSC * qp = 1 -|- ctn * qp 



[2] 
[3] 

[4] 
[5] 
[6] 
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§ 30. sin g) = i chord 2 (p 

[(p±k 360°) = sin g) ) 
(p± A; 360°) = cos g) ^ 
180° — g)) = 
180° 



§31. 



§32. 



§33. 



§32. 



sin 
cos 

sin 
cos 

sin 
cos 

sin 
cos 

sin 
cos 

CSC 

sec 
tan 
ctn 

sin 
cos 
sin 
cos 

sin 
cos 



— cp) = sin g) ) 

— g)) = — cosg)^ 



180° 
180° 



-|-g)) = — sin g) 
-j- g)) = — cos cp 

360° — (p)= sin ( — (f) = — . sin g) ) 
360° — (p)= cos ( — (p)= cos g) J 

90° — (p) = cos cp ) 
90° — g)) = sin g) J 

90° — cp) = sec (p 
90° — (p) = CSC g) 
90°— gv) =ctng) ' 
90° — g)) = tan g) 

90°+g))= cosg)) 
90°+ g)) = — sing)^ 

270°— g)) = — cosg)) 
270°— g)) = — sing)J 

270° + g)) = — cos g) 
270° 4- g)) = sin g) 



[7] 
[3] 
[9] 

[10] 
[H] 
[12] 



[12J 



[13] 
[14] 
[15] 



§33. 



Formulas 8-16 are easily remembcsred, if we note 
that when cp is coupled with 0°, 180°, or k 360°, 
the functions of the angles thus formed, land those 
of g), are numericcdly the same; while when cp is 
coupled with 90°, or 270°, the functions of the 
angles thus formed, and those of g), are num&i^ically 
complementary. 

The algebraic sign is determined in each case bj 
supposing g) to be acute, and then noticing to what 
quadrant the resulting angle belonpfo 
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§43. 



Angle 


sin 



COS 


tan 


ctn 


sec 


1 

C8C 

00 


0° 


1 





00 


1 


30° 


i 


iV3 


v^ 


V3 


2Vi 


2 


45° 


Vi 


Vi 


1 


1 


V2 


V2 


60° 


iV3 


i 


V3 


V* 


2 


2Vi 


90° 


1 





00 





00 


1 


120° 


iV3 


-i 


— V3 


-Vi 


— 2 


2V^ 


135° 


Vi 


-Vi 


— 1 


— 1 


V^ 


V2 


150° 


i 


-iV3 


-v^ 


Vs 


-2V^ 


2 


180° 





1 





00 


— 1 


00 


270° 


— 1 





00 





00 


— 1 


360° 





1 





00 


1 


00' 



[161 



§44 





sin. 


cos. 


tan. 


ctn. 


sec. 


CSC. 


0° 


qpo 


+ 1 


TO 


=Foo 


+ 1 


=Foo 


1st qu. 


inc. 


dec. 


inc. 


dec. 


inc. 


dec. 


90° 


+ 1 


± 


±00 


±0 


±00 


+ 1 


2dqu. 


dec. 


dec. 


inc. 


dec. 


inc. 


inc. 


180° 


± 


1 


TO 


Too 


— 1 


±00 


3dqu. 


dec. 


inc. 


inc. 


dec. 


dec. 


inc. 


270° 


— 1 


TO 


±00 


±0 


qioo 


— 1 


4th qu. 


inc. 


inc. 


Inc. 


dec. 


dec. 


dec. 


360° 


TO 


+ 1 


TO 


+ 00 


+ 1 


+ 00 



[17] 



§46. 



sin (« ± ^) ^ sin a cos ^ ± cos « sin (? 
cos (a ± (S) =C08 acos^ T sin « sin^ 



[18] 
•[19] 
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4a 



tan (a ± |3) 



tan a ± tan j5 

1 ^ tan a tan (3 



§49. 



§50. 



4. / . o\ ctn a ctn fl :f 1 
ctn (a ± ^)= . ^ , ^^ 
^ ^' ctn jS ± ctn a 

sin (« -f- 13) tan a + tan |3 ctn (S -f- ctn a 

sin (a — if)' tan a — tan /5 ctn fi — ctn a 

cos (a + ^) 1 — 1^° ^ ^^ ^ ^^^ ^ — ^'^^ ^ 

cos (a — ^') 1 + tan a tan }^ ctn ^-\-\,ixia 

sin (a -[- (3) sin (a — 13) = sin ^ a — sin * |3 

= cos^|3 — cos* a 

cos (a + 13) cos (a — ^) = cos * a — sin* ^ ) 

= oos^^ — sin*a \ 



sin 2 a = 2 sin a cos a 

cos 2 « = cos* a — sin* a (I.) 
= 2cos*a — 1 (n.) 
= 1—2 sin* a (IH.) 

2 tana 



tan2a= 



ctn 2 a = 



1 — tan*a 

ctn* a — 1 
2ctn.a 



§ 51. 



sin - = Vj (1 — cos a) 



a 
cos- 

tan- 



ctn 2 



= Vj (1 4-cos a) 



=4 
=4 



1 — COS a 
1 + cos a 

1 -f- cos a 
1 — cos a 



[20] 
[21] 



L22] 
[23] 
[24] 
[25] 
[26] 



[27] 



[28] 
[29] 



[80] 
[31] 
[82] 



[83] 
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§52. 



§53. 



ctn 2 «:= ^ (ctn a — tan a) 
CSC 2 a = ^ (tan a + ctn a) 
tan J a = esc a — ctn a 

ctn i a = CSC a + ctn a = — 

^ ' CSC a — ctn a 

tan (45° -|- J a) = sec a + tan a. 

tan (45° — i a) = ctn (45° -f ^ a) 

1 



= sec a — tan a = 



sec « -|- tan a 



sin (a-|-j3)+sin (a — j3) = 2 sin a cos /3 
sin (a + ^) — sin (a — i^) = 2 cos a sin |5 
cos(a4-i3) +COS (« — ^) =2cosacosj3 
cos (a — ^) — cos (a-f- |S) = 2 sin a sin ^ 
sin « + sin ^ = 2 sin ^ (a + |S) cos J (« — j^) 
sin a — sin ^ = 2 cos i (« + i^) sin ^ (a — 13) 
cosa + cosj3=2 cos^ (a + j3) cos^ (a — 13) 
cos |S — cos «= 2 sin i (a + 13) sin ^ (a — ^) 

sina-j-^i^l^ tan-^ («-|-^) 

sin« — sinfl tan^ (a — ^) 

cos«-cos^ ^_^^^ ^^ 

cos a-f COS /J 2 \ I r/ 2 \ r/ 



tan \{a±^) 
— ctni(«±l5) 



sin a ± sin j3 

COS«4"^50S^ 

sin a ^ sin j5 

cos^ — COS a 

§54. sina<a<tana 

§55. co8«>l — i«* 

8ina>« — !•«• 
C08«<1 — i«'+ A <** 



§56. 



[34] 
[35] 
[36] 

[371 

[38] 

[39] 

[40] 
[41] 
[42] 
[43] 
[44] 
[45] 
[46] 
[47] 

[48] 
[49] 

150] 
[51] 

[52] 
[59] 

[68] 
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§6& 



b=^/{c + a) (c — a) 
a=^(c-\'h) (c — 6) 



sea siniA = J«-^^ BiniB = J«-Jl-« 



STL 



2c 
& c 



sin A sin B sin C 



872. ^ + &_ taui(A+B) 
^^*- a — 6~tanifA— B> 



§73. 



(A-B) 

*a« = 6« + c'* — 2 6CC08A 
d* = m^+n*-f-2mncos«; 



§ 74. * a = 6 cos C + c cos B 

•siniA- L ,v»-6)(»-c) 



§75l 



•cos JA 






s (s — a) 



§76. •taniA = + |(^-&)(^--o) 



§77. 



* K = ^ 6 c sin A 

^ ^ j^ a ^ sin B sin C 

~^ sin(B4-C) 



K=^8(8 — a){s — h){8 — c) 
§78. K = 5r 



§79. 



_K_ Us — a){8 — h){ 

8 \ 8 

r = 8 tan J A tan ^ B tan ^ C 

r 



-c) 



§80. •taniA= 



« — ^^o 



[65] 



[66] 



[67] 

[68] 

[69] 
[70] 

[71] 
[72] 



[73] 

[74] 

[75] 
[76] 

[77] 
[78] 

[79] 
[80] 

[81] 
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§81. »j,„= °"".°f^ = ^ [82] 



§82. 



S85. 



*R = iac8oA [88] 

Given A, a, & 

A < 90^ 
Two solutions when a < &, and a > & sin A 
One solution when a = &, or a > &, or a = & sin A 
No solution when a < & sin A 

A = 90°, orA>90° 
Two solutions never 
No solution when a < &, or a = & 



AISTSWERS. 

Page 40, Chap. II. 

;?J. SmA= H; r-, cosB= — \- «. 

'^ 1 — n* m\l — nr 

27. 2 sin ^ cos ^ = ; .-. e—{f or 90^ 

Page 41, Chap. II. 

28. ^0"". 29.60''. 31.— 3.078. 32. —0.875. 35: co. 

Page 51, Chap. III. 

,. Sin iy = ^W3 ^ i50_VJJV3 

2 2 

^. 3 sin A — 4 sin* A. 7. 4 cos* A — 3 cos A. 

i^. 0°. jrjr. 30°. 13. — 2m Vl — m^ 

i4. Sin2^ =— i; .-. ^=— 15^ JTJ. ^ = 30^ 

. Page 52, Chap. III. 
25. 120°. 26. 45°. ;^<9. a. 

Page 53, Chap. III. 
p. SiniA=— 'V^iCl + Vl— sin'A). 

42.-iV2-VS. ^._J|=^. 
^. + 90° and — 90°. 



X 



N 



ANSWE 



Page 69, Ci 



1. B = 47°32', 

2. A=38**35', 
5. B = 67° 01', 
^. B = 10° 47', 

5. A= 3° 42', 

6. A = 67° or, 

7. A = 41° 06', 

8. A =27° 15', 

9. A =83° 44', 
i^. A=ll°24', 
11. A= 5° 20'.6, 
i^. A = 50° 32', 



a = 
a = 0* 
6 = 25 
a=l.l 
6 = 47J 
a = 232 
B = 48° 
B=62°45', 
B= 6° 16', 
B= 78° 36', 
B = 84°39'.4, 
B = 39°28', 




u = 48.00. 
a= 4.123. 
6 = 109.7. 
h = 84.30. 
c = 1.074. 
c= 352.4. 



IS. 36°, 54°, 1.191, 0.9634. 
U. 61° 03', 28° 57', ^^^. 

o 

p ^p 
15. Sin A = cosB=-, 6=-y==-.,u^ y.- -. 

a war — p* war — jp* 

18. 100 ft., 70.7 ft. ; from each other 36.6 ft. 



a' 



c = 



Page 70, Chap. V. 



20. 88.22 yds. 
22. 150 ft. 



^4. a = V2KtanA,6= -^,c= Li^ 

' \tan A \ sin 2 J 



[tan A 
a= 15.86, 6=19.98, c = 25.51. 

(K stands for the area.) 

26. 236.6. ft. 

Page 92, Chap. VI. 

i. C = 19°41', 6 = 0.1166, c = 0.04686. 

2. Q = 67° 34', a = 2643, c = 7788. 

^. A= 9° 41', a=2.373, c = 2.449. 

^. A = 90°00', a=12.20, 6 = 12.16. 
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-^— br 44', 


C — 44°03', 


c = 414.2. 


.4. A — 42° 38', 


C = 97°06', 


c = 0.001075; 


or A — 137** 22', 


C= 2° 22', 


c— 0.00004472. 


7. B = 4** scy, 


C=165°51', 


c — 28.56. 


^. C = 27° 29', 


A = 29° 15,' 


a — 1041. 


9. C = 30° 06', 


A =125° 36', 


a— 160.2 ; 


or C = 149° 54', 


A= 5^48', 


a— 19.90. 


i(?. A = 44° 16'.5, 


B — 37° 26'.5, 


c— 109.3. 


11. C = 113° 11', 


A— 50° 33', 


6 = 5.089. 


12. A = 43° 42', 


B = 23° 13', 


C— 113° 05'. 


IS. A = 121° 43', 


B = 10° 41', 


C — 47° 34'. 


U. A = 50° 25', 


C— 9° 27', 


c— 1.913. 



Page 93, Chap. VI. 

16. 2.605 miles, 2.612 miles. 17. 4164. 

18. 203.7 ft., 242.8 ft. 19. 123.7. 20. 50.08 ft, 



Page 94, Chap. VI. 



21. c = 



2K 



^ ; the other parts by Case in, 
a sin B ' ^ "^ 

22. 3.936 miles. 

23. 216. ^4. 7.49. 25. 5.99. 27. 279 ft. 
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PREFACE. 



I HAVE endeavored to prepare a text-book of Spheri- 
cal Trigonometry for the use of schools and colleges 
which, while brief and simple, shaU yet be thorough, 
and suggestive both of the theoretical and of the prac- 
tical bearings of the subject. 

I have given such applications to Geometry and As- 
tronomy, and such problems involving these applica- 
tions, as will interest the student and show him that 
Spherical Trigonometry is not a mere mass of mean- 
ingless formulas, but an easy means of solving many 
practical problems of great importance. 

H. N. W. 

Cambridoe, Mass., September 15, 1878. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

§ 1. Spherical Trigonometry is the application of Goni- 
ometry or Angular Analysis to Spherical Greometry; it 
treats principally of the solution of spherical triangles. 

§ 2. We will firstv recall a few principles of Geometry 
which will be needed in our discussion. 

a. A line which is perpendicular to a plane is perpen- 
dicular to every line through its foot in the plane. 

h. A plane which is perpendicular to a line is perpen- 
dicular to every plane which contains the line. 

c. If two planes are each perpendicular to a third plane, 
their line of intersection is also perpendicular to the third 
plane. 

d. The measure of the angle between two planes is the 
angle between two straight lines drawn one in each plane, 
and perpendicular to the intersection of the planes at the 
same point. 

6. The angle between two arcs of great circles on the 
same sphere is measured by the angle between their planes, 
or by the angle between the tangents to the arcs at their 
point of intersection, or by the arc of a great circle de- 
scribed from the vertex of the given angle as a pole and 
intercepted between its sides. 

f. The sides and angles of any spherical triangle are 
respectively the supplements of the angles and sides of its 
polar triangle. 
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g. When in any spherical triangle two angles are equal, 
the sides opposite these angles are also equal. The con- 
yerse of this is also true. 

A. The arc of a great circle drawn through the vertex 
of an isosceles triangle and perpendicular to the hase hi- 
sects hoth the hase and the angle at the vertex. 

In every spherical triangle : 

i. The greater side is opposite the greater angle^ and 
conversely. 

j. Each side is less than the sum of the other two. 

k. The sum of the sides is less than 360°. 

L The sum of the angles is greater than 180°. 

m. Each angle is greater than the difference hetween 
180° and the sum of the other two angles. 

7U A side which differs more from 90° than another 
side is in the same quadrant as its opposite angle. 

o. An angle which differs more from 90° than another 
angle is in the same quadrant as its opposite side. 

§ 3. The solution of all spherical triangles may he made 
to depend upon the solution of those each of whose sides 
and angles is less than 180° ; we shall therefore discuss 
only the latter class of triangles. 

§ 4. It has heen shown in spherical geometry that in 
general it is possihle to construct a spherical triangle when 
any three of its parts are given (not excluding the case 
where the given parts are the three angles). We shall 
show in what follows, that in general it is also possihle 
to solve a spherical triangle from the above data. In the 
selection of formulas we shall he governed by the princi- 
ples laid down in Sections 63 and 64 of the Plane Trigo- 
nometry. 
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§ 5. Two methods of discussing our subject are open 
to us : we can either first deduce formulas which are true 
for all spherical triangles, and then by substituting in these 
90° for one of the angles obtain formulas true for spher- 
ical right triangles only ; or we can first deduce formulas 
applicable to right triangles only, and then by the aid of 
these obtain the general formulas. The latter method is 
the simpler, and will be adopted in this work. 
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§ 6. In Spherical as in Plane Trigonometry a triangle 
is solved by the aid of formulas expressing relations be- 
tween its sides and angles, and such formulas we shall 
proceed to establish, limiting our investigation at present 
to the case of right triangles. 

It is shown in 'spherical geometry that the sides and 
angles of any spherical triangle are measured by the face 
and diedral angles respectively of the spherical pyramid of 
which the triangle in question is the base, and the relations 
between the parts of a spherical triangle can be most easily 
studied by the aid of the corresponding pyramid. 

Suppose the spherical triangle abc (Fig. 1) to be right 
angled at c ; through A, b, 
and c draw the spherical 
radii AO, bo, and co ; a, b, 
and c are then the measures 
of the angles boc, coa, and 
AOB respectively ; through 
L, any point of bo, pass a 
plane perpendicular to bo, 
and therefore to the planes 
BOC and boa (v. § 2 ft) ; 
this plane lmn cuts the 
planes boc and boa in lines 
LN and LM, which are perpendicular to lo (v. § 2 a), and 
cuts the plane coA in nm ; now the planes mnl and coa 
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being each perpendicular to the plane boc^ their line of 
intersection nm is also perpendicular to this plane bog 
(v, § 2 c)f and therefore to the lines nl and no (v. § 2 a). 
The angle mlk is the measure of the angle between the 
planes bog and boa {v. % 2 cC), and therefore of the angle 
B (v. § 2 e). We have formed then the four triangles of 
reference : 

LNM right angled at K for B [=mln], 

OLK " " " L " a [=boc], 

OLM " " « L " e [=boa], 

ONM " « " N " b [=goa]: 

We see that these triangles have certain sides in com- 
mon, a property of which we shall now take advantage. 

OL ON cos a , _^ , 

cos c = = = cos a cos o ; ril 

CM ON 7 L J 



cos b 



. ^ NM CM sm b sm b r^_ 

sinB = = : — = -. — ; [2] 

LM OM sm c sm c 

^ LN OL tan a tan a -^^ 

cosB = = = 7 ; [3] 

LM OL tan c tan c ■* 

^ NM ON tan J tan J _^_ 

tanB = = : =-. [4] 

LN ON sm a sm a ^ -" 

It is easy to see that the corresponding formulas for A 
are those which we obtain by substituting in [2], [3], and 
[4], A and a in place of B and b, respectively. 

Corollary I. We learn from [1] that when cos a 
and cos b have the same sign cos c is positive, and that 
when they have opposite signs cos c is negative ; c then is 
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acute when a and b are in the same quadrant, and obtuse 
when they are in different quadrants. 

Corollary II. Since each part is less than 180'' (§ 3) 
sin a is always positive ; we see from [4] then that tan B 
and tan b always have the same sign, i. e. an oblique angle 
and its opposite side are in the same quadrant, 

§ 7. We can deduce no more formulas from our figure ; 
we can however obtain two new relations by combining 
certain of the formulas already found. From [3] and [2] 
we have : 

cos B tan a sin e cos c ,. ^^nx * 

-; — 7- = T X = = (from [1]) cos b ; 

sin A tan <? sin a cos a . 

cos B cos A p^T 

.-. cos b = -; — 7- or cos a = -; — :^ • I oj 

sin A sm x> 

From [1] and [5] we have 

_ cos A cos B 
cos c = cos a cos b = — — ^ X — — r > 

sm B sin A 

. • . cos c = ctn A ctn B. [6] 

Napier's Eules. 

§ 8. The formulas thus far obtained are- comprised in 
piQ^ 2. *wo rules, called, from the name of 

their inventor, Napier^ s Rules jwhich, 
though artificial, are very generally 
^^p^ employed as aids to the memory. In 
these rules the complements of the 
hypothenuse (c) and of the oblique 
angles (A) and (B) are to be used, 
and the right angle is to be neglected ; there are then five 
parts which follow one another in the order indicated in the 
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margin. To each part there are two adjacent and two 
opposite parts. 

The rulea are as follows : 

(1.) The sine of any part is equal to the product of the 
{i)angents of the {a)dja,cent parts, 

(2.) The sine of any part is equal to the product of the 
(c)osines of the (o)pposite parts. 

In the above rules the letters (^), (a), (c), and (o), were 
put in parenthesis in order to assist the memory ; thus^ (t) 
and (a) stand for the (t){a)ngents of the adjacent parts, 
and (c) and (o) for the {c){o)sines of the opposite parts. 

The proof of the correctness of these rules lies in the 
fact that the formulas obtained by them are the same as 
those obtained in the previous sections. 

§ 9. We will now show that the six formulas which we 
have deduced enable us to solve all the cases of spherical 
right triangles which can arise ; i. e. all cases in which two 
parts in addition to the right angle are given ^ let us first 
see how many such cases there are. Leaving out the right 
angle, the number of combinations that can be made out of 

6X4 
the five remaining parts, taking two at a time, is =10; 

they are the following : (1) a h, (2) a c, (3) a A, (4) a B, 
(6) b c, (6) b B, (7) 6 A, (8) c A, (9) c B, (10) A B. These 
ten combinations, however, represent only six distinct cases ; 
for (2) and (5) form only one distinct case, since in each 
the hypothenuse and an adjacent leg are given, and simi- 
larly from (3) and (6), (4) and (7), (8) and (9), we get 
only three distinct cases. We have then in all only six 
distinct cases, and they are the following : 

Case I. Given the two legs, a and b. 

Case II. Given the hypothenuse and an adjacent leg, 
c and a, or c and b. 
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Case III. Given a leg and an adjacent angle, a and B, 
or b and A. 

Case IY. Given a leg and the opposite angle, a and A^ 
or b and B. 

Case V. Given the hypothenuse and an adjacent angle, 
c and A, or c and B. 

Case VI. Given the two oblique angles, A and B. 

§ 10. Collecting our formulas into the following table, 
we see at a glance that when in addition to the right angle 
two parts iaxe known, a function of each remaining part 
can be directly obtained ; i. e. that each of the cases of § 9 
can be solved. 



Given 


S(mght 


Case I. 
a and h. 


cos C = 


tan a .^ 
= cos a cos ft, tan A — -; — r , tan B = 

sm b 


tan b 

: • 

sin a 


Case II 


cos b = 


cos c . . sin a ^ 


tana 


a and c. 


COS a sm c 


tan c 


Case III. 
a and B. 


cos A = 
tan c = 


= cos a sin B, tan b — sin a tan B, 
tana 

cosB 




Case IV. 


sinB= 


cosA . - tan a 

: , sin — T-,sinc = 

cos a tan A 


sin a 


a and A. 


sin A 


CaseV. 


ctnB= 


= cos c tan A, tan b = tan c cos A, 




candA. 


sin a — 


= sin c sin A. 




Case VI. 
A and B. 


cos a = 
cos c = 


cos A - , cos B 

: -; — =5- , cos — . . , 

sm B sin A 

: ctn A ctn B. 
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The computed values of the required parts should satisfy 
the following formulas^ which may be u^ed to test the ac- 
curacy of the solution. 

Case I. cos c = ctn A ctn B. 

cosB 
Case II. cos O = — ; — r- • 

sin A 

Case III. tan b = tan c cos A. 
Case IV. sin b = sin c sin B. 

Case V. tanB = — : 

sin a 

Case VL cos c = cos a cos b. 

Formulas used in this way are ordinarily called check 
formulas. 

DISCUSSION OF THE DIFFERENT CASES. 

§ U. Case I. Given a and b. Each part being less 
than 180°, each required part is completely determined by 
the formulas given in the table. 

When a=:90° then c = A = 9(y and B = 6. 
When a = 6 = 90° then c = A = B=:90°. 

Hxamjple I. Given a = 22° 16', b = 61° 63'. 

log cos a = 9.9664 log tan a — 9.6118 log tan b = 0.1054 

log cos b = 9.7905 colog sin b = 9.8958 colog sin a = 9.6783 

log cos c = 9.7569 log tan A = 9.7160 log tan B = 0.5271 

c = 55''09' A = 27° 28' B = 73^27' 

Check, log ctn A = 0.2840 

log ctn B = 9.4729 

9.7569 

log cose = 9.7569 
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When cos e is nearly equal to unity c is small, and can- 
not therefore be determined with accuracy from its cosine 
(v. § 62, Plane Trig.). In this case B can be found first, 
and then c can be found with accuracy by the last formula 
of the table under Case III. 

'JExample H. Given a = 178° 12', 6 = 2° 25'. 
Compute c = 176° 59', A = 143° 18', B = 63° 2(y. 

§ 12. Case IL Given a and c. b and B are completely 
determined by the formulas in the table ; but A is to be 
found from its sine, and corresponding to the same sine 
there are two supplementary angles; only one of these, 
however, will satisfy our triangle, namely, that one which 
lies in the same quadrant as a (v, § 6, Cor. II.). 

When a = c = 90° then A = 90% 6 and B are indeter- 
minate, i. e. there is an infinite number of triangles, each 
of which will satisfy the data. 

When c = 90° and a is not 90°, then 6 = B = 90° and 
A = a. 

The triangle is impossible when c differs more from 90° 
than a. 

When a = c and is not 90° the triangle becomes a single 
line equal to a or c. 

Example I. Given a = 132° 14', c = 97° 13'. 

Compute b = 79° 14'.5, A = 131<' 44', B = 81° 59'. 

The following example will illustrate the uncertainty 
which may arise when an angle near 0° or 180° is found 
from its cosine, and when an angle near 90° or 270° is 
found from its sine. 
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ExampU II. Givm c = 37° 41', a = 37° 4(y. 

log cos c = 9.8983 log sin a = 9.7861 log tan a = 9.8876 
log cos a = 9.8985 log sin c = 9.7864 log tan c = 9.8881 

log cos h = 9.9998 log sin A = 9.9997 log cos B = 9.9996 

Check, log cos B = 9.9995 We see from our fouivplace 

log sin A = 9.9997 table that every angle be- 

9.9993 tween 1° 3(y.3 and 1° 56'.6 

log cos h = 9.9998 ^^s a log cos = 9.9998.* 

,', b may have any value between 1° 3(y.3 and 1° 56'. 6, 
and likewise B " " " 2° 36'.5 « 2° 53', 

and A " « " 87° 42' " 88° 03'. 

We will now deduce three formulas which may be used 
to advantage when, as in the last example, accurate results 
cannot be obtained by the general method. 

cos h = or cos ft : 1 = cos e : cos a ; therefore, by the 

cos a 

theory of proportions, 

1 — cos h cos a — cos e 
1 + cos b cos a + cos c ' 

. • . by [32] and [49], Plane GTrig., 

tan*| = tan J (a + c) tan J (c+a). [7] a 

. sin a . A ^ . 
sin A = -; — or sm A : 1 = sin a : sm <; ; 
sin c 

1 — sin A sin c •— sin a 

* * 1 -h sin A sin c + sin a ' 

1 — cos (90 — A) sin c — sin a 

* ' 1 + cos (90 — A) ~~ sin c + sin a 

* The differences between the logarithms of the cosines of angles 
between 1° 80'. 3 and 1° 56'. 6 are so small that they do not appear in a 
four-place table. 
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. • . by [32] and [48], Plane Trig., 
tan* (45^- J A) = tan J (c -a) ctn J (c + a). [7] h 

-^ tan a ▼* ^ 

cos B = or cos B : 1 = tan a : tan e : 

tan c 

1 — cos B tan c — tan a __ sin c cos a ■— cos c sin a 

* * 1 + cos B tan c + tan a sin c cos a + cos c sin a ' 

. • . by [32] and [18], Plane Trig., 

tan* ^ B = sin (c — a) -=- sin (c + a). [7] e 

We will now work Example II. by the new formulas 
just obtained. 

c-^r42' a = 37**40' 

J(c+a) = 37°41' |(c~a)= 0*> 01' 

log tan J (c + a) = 9.8879 log ctn |(c + a) = 0.1121 
log tan j^ (c — g) = 6.4637 log tan J (c — g) = 6.4637 

2) 6.3516 2) 6.5758 

log tan J 6 = 8.1758 log tan (46 - J A) = 8.2879 

J* = 0°51'.6 45°~JA= r06'.7 

ft = r43' 90° — A = 2°13'.4 

log sin (c - a) = 6.7648 A = 87° 46'.6 

log sin (c -7- g) = 9.9857 Check. 

2) 6.7791 log cos B = 9.9995 

log tan I B = 8.3896 log sin A =9.9997 

J B = 1° 24'.3 9.9998 

B = 2° 48'.6 log cos h = 9.9998 
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§ 13. Case III. Given a and B. Each part is com- 
pletely determined by the formulas in the table. 
Whena = B = 90° then A = ft = c = 90°. 

Example, Given a = 88° 05', B = 38° 2(y. 

Compute c = 88° 3(y, A = 88° 49^, ft = 38° 19^. 

What other method for finding A may be used to ad- 
vantage when cos A is nearly equal to 1 ? 

§ 14. Case IV. Given a and A. Each required part 
is to be obtained from its sine, to which may belong both 
an acute and an obtuse value ; from this it would appear 
that there are eight different triangles corresponding to 
the given values of a and A ; h and B must however lie in 
the same quadrant (§ 6, Cor. II.) ; and from § 6, Cor. I., we 
see that, a being given, c can have only one value when h 
is acute, and only one value also when h is obtuse ; there 
are therefore only two possible sets of values for the re- 
quired parts ft, B, and c : i. e. (1) ft acute, B a^cute, e in 
same qtuidrant as a ; (2) ft obtuse, B obtuse, c in different 
quadrant from a. 

When sin a = sin A and < 1 then B = ft = (j= 90°. 

When a= A= 90° then c=90°, ft and B are indeterminate. 

The triangle is impossible when (1) a and A are in dif- 
ferent quadrants (v, § 6, Cor. II.), and (2) when sin a > 

sin A; for here sin c= - — r ^1» which is impossible. 

smA 

Example I. Given a = 147° 49', A = 137° 36'. 

log cos A = 9.8683 n log tan a = 9.7989n log sin a = 9.7264 

log cos a = 9.9275 n log tan A= 9.9605 n log sin A = 9.8288 

log sin B = 9.9408 log sin ft = 9.8384 log sin c = 9.8976 

Bi = 60° 45' fti = 43° 34' c^ = 52° 11' 

B2 = 119° 15' fta = 136° 25' C2 = 127 49i 
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Check. The parts h^ Bi, and c^ belong 

log sin c = 9.8976 to one of the possible triangles, 

log sin B = 9.9408 and the parts ^2, B^, and Ci to 

9.8384 the other, 
log sin h = 9.8384. 

When the formulas in the table (§ 10) give inaccurate 
results the following may be used : 

tan«(45° — iB) = tani (•^ — »)*ana (^ + «)- («) ) 
tan« (45°-i ^) =sin (A-a)-T-sin (A + a). (ft) V[8] 

tan* (46°- J c) =tan J (A-a) ctn J (A + a), (c) ) 

These may be deduced from the general formulas of 
Case IV. by the following formulas of Plane Trigonometry : 

(a) from sin B = ^^^ by [49] and [32] ; 

C-OS tt 

(h) from sin i=^ by [22]- 

(c) from sin c = — — j by [48] and [32]. 

ExampU II. Given a = 34° 06', A = 34° 08'. 

Compute Bi = 88° 34' hi = 87° 08' Ci = 87° 38' 
Ba = 91° 26', ft2 = 92°62', C2 = 92°22'. 

§ 15. Case V. Given c and A. 

Each required part is completely determined by the for- 
mulas in the table except a, which must, by § 6, Cor. II , 
lie in the same quadrant as A. 

When c = A = 90° then a = 90°, b and B are indeter- 
minate. 

When c = 90° and A is not 90° then * = B = 90°, and 
a = A. 
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When A = 90° and c is not 90° then a = c, and the tri- 
angle becomes a single line equal to a or c. 

Example I. Given c = 112° 48', A = 56° 12'. 
Compute a = 49° 56', h = 127° 05', B = 120° 04'. 

What other method for finding a may be used to advan- 
tage when sin a is nearly equal to unity ? 

Example 11. Given c = 87° 12', A = 88° 12'. 
Compute B = 32° 45', h = 32° 42', a = 86° 40'. 

§16. Case VI. Given A and B. 

Each required part is completely determined by the for- 
mulas in the table (§ 10). 

When A = B and is not 90° then a = i. 
When A = B = 90° then a = ft = = 90. 
When A = 90° and B is not 90° then a = c = 90° and 
6 = B. 

Example I. Given A = 63° 15', B = 135° 34'. 
Compute a = 50° 00', J = 143° 06', c = 120° 56'. 

For cases of inaccuracy the following formulas may be 
used : 

, COS (B — A) . . 

ctn' * c = )^r T^ . (c) 

2 cos (B + A) ^ ^ 
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These may be deduced from the general formulas of Case 

VI. by the following formulas of Plane Trigonometry : 

cos A. 
(a) from cos a = — ; — ^ by [48] and [33], 

(J) from cos J = -^-^ by [48] and [33], 

ctn ^A. 

(c) from cos c = ctn A ctn B = ^ by [23] and [33]. 

uan jj 

ExampU II. Given A = 92° 08', B = 50° 02'. 
Compute a = 92° 48', ^ = 50° OO', c = 91*' 48'. 







EXAMPLES. 








Given 




CovipuU 






a 


b 


c 


A 


B 


L 


36° 27' 


43° 45' 


54° 21' 


46° 59' 


58° 02' 


2. 


86° 40' 


32° 40' 


87° 11' 


88° 12' 


32° 43' 


a 


2° 01' 


0°27' 


2° 06' 


77° 26' 


12° 35' 


4. 


120° 10' 


151° 00' 


63° m' 


105° 44' 


147° 20' 




a 


c 


b 


A 


B 


5. 


14° 17' 


23° 50' 


19° 17' 


37° 37' 


54° 49' 


ft 


32° 09' 


44° 33' 


32° 42' 


49° 19' 


50° 19' 


7. 


12° 15' 


95° 44' 


95° 52' 


12° 19' 


91° 15' 


a 


8° 12' 


171° 00' 


176° 17' 


65° 45' 


155° 29' 




a 


B 


c 


b 


A 


a 


92° 48' 


50° 02' 


91° 48' 


50° 00' 


92° 09' 


la 


96° 50' 


50° 12' 


94° 23' 


50° 00' 


95° 15' 


IL 


20° 20' 


38° 10' 


2b'' 14' 


15° 16' 


54° 35' 


12. 


3° 56' 


85° 47' 


43° 04' 


42° 56' 


5° 46' 




a 


A 


ci 


h 


Bi 


la 


33° 40' 


43° 21' 


53° 52' 


44° 52' 


60° 54' 


14. 


133° 19' 


124° 00' 


118° 39' 


45° 41' 


54° 36' 


15. 


111° 44' 


95° 45' 


111° 00' 


14° 38' 


15° 42' 


ift 


87° 12' 


87° 52' 


88° 11' 


49° 34' 


49° 38' 
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Gi 


ven 




Compute 






c 


A 


a 


h 


B 


17. 


69° 25' 


54° 55' 


49° 59' 


56° 51' 


63° 25' 


18. 


118° 40' 


128° 00' 


136° 15' 


48° 24' 


58° 27' 


19. 


58° 30' 


22° 01' 


18° 39' 


56° 33' 


78° 04' 


2a 


89° 30'.5 


89° 16' 


89° 07' 


56° 17' 


56° 17' 




A 


B 


c 


a 


h 


2L 


63° 15' 


135° 34' 


120° 56' 


50° 00' 


143° 06' 


22. 


116° 43' 


116° 31' 


75° 27' 


120° 10' 


119° 59' 


2a 


47^00' 


57° 59' 


54° 19' 


36° 27' 


43° 33' 


21 


10° 46' 


79° 34' 


14° 27' 


2° 40' 


14° 14' 



The following triangles, although not right triangles, can 
be solved by principles already explained : 



c 
90° 
90° 


Given 
a 
60° 04' 
174° 13' 


h 
40° 10' 
94° 08' 


A 

39° 19' 
175° 57' 


Compute 

B 

28° 10' 
135° 40' 


a 
90° 


A 

28° 06' 


C 

16° 08' 


b 
122° 48' 


c 
36° 09' 


c 
90° 


A 
110° 48' 


B 
135° 36' 


C 

104° 42' 


a 
104° 53' 


a 

28° 00' 


h 
28° 00' 


B 

79° 00' 


c 
11° 35' 


A 

79° 00' 


A 

120° 00' 


B 

120° 00' 


C 

80° 00' 


a 
133° 28' 


b 
133° 28' 



25. 

2a 

27. 

2a 

29. 
30. 



3L A spherical square is a spherical quadrilateral which 
has equal sides and equal angles. The diagonals divide it 
into four equal spherical right triangles. Given a side («) 
of the spherical square : find an angle (A). 

Ans. ctn J^ A = y cos «. 



c 




133° 


01' 


135" 


35' 


B 




166° 


41' 


b 




133° 


40' 


C 




24° 


50' 


e 




55° 


34' 
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32. A line makes with a plane an angle 4> ; through the 
foot of the line and in the plane draw a second line mak- 
ing with the projection of the first on the plane the angle 
a ; find the angle x made by the second line with the first. 

Ans. cos X = cos <f> cos a. 

33. Given the number of sides of a regular spherical 

polygon equal to n and each angle equal to A ; find a side 

(a) of the polygon and the radii of the circumscribed and 

inscribed circles. ^^„ » 

cos — 

Ans. cos J- a = -: — :r~r j 

sin JA 

cos ^ A T> i. 1 A i. "" 

cos r = = — , cos K = ctn i A ctn - . 

sm - ^ 

34. Find the angles between the adjacent faces of each 
of the five regular polyhedrons. 

Ans. Tetrahedron 70° 32', Hexahedron 90°, Octahedron 
109° 28', Dodecahedron 116° 35', Icosahedron 138° 15'. 

35. The base of a regular pyramid is a decagon ; each 
angle at the vertex of the pyramid is 18° ; find the angle 
{i) which each lateral face makes with the base and the 
angle (<^) made by the lateral faces with one another. 

Ans. i = 60° 50', </> = 148° 40'. 

In Appendix L will he found a few remarks about As- 
tronomy, with which the student should become perfectly 
familiar before attempting to work the following examples. 

36. From the longitude of the sun (I) and the obliquity 
of the ecliptic (e) find the sun's right ascension (a) and 
declination (8). Ans. tan « = tan I cos e, sin 8 = sin I sin e. 

37. (a) From the latitude (<^) of a place on the earth's 
surface and the declination (8) of the sun on a given day, 
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find the times and places of the rising and setting of the 
sun and its distance from the zenith at noon. 

(b) When are days and nights equal ? 

(l^eglect the effect of refraction.) 

Ans. (a) cos cd = tan <^ tan S, cos d ^ sin 8 : cos <^, where cj 
is the hour angle, which reduced to hours and minutes is the 
time before and after midnight of setting and rising ; d is 
the distance from the north point of the horizon, <^ — 8 is 
the distance from the zenith at noon. 

(b) Days and nights are equal when the sun rises at 
6 A. M. and sets at 6 p. m., i. e. when a> = 90° = 6 h. ; this 
occurs (1) at all places on the earth when 8 = (March 21 
and September 21) and (2) at all times of the year for 
places on the equator (<^ = 0). 

. 38. When does the solution of Example 37 become im- 
possible ? when indeterminate ? and what follows for places 
so situated on the earth's surface as to giye these results ? 
An$. Impossible when 90° — <^ < 8, i. e. when the polar 
distance of the place is less than the declination of the sun ; 
in such cases the sun neither rises nor sets, but is either 
entirely above <w entirely below the horizon during the 
entire da^. 

Indeterminate when 90° — <^ ^ d = 0, i. e. at the poles 
when 8 = 0; here the sun is just in the horizon during the 
entire day. 

89. When and where does the sun set in Cambridge 
(lat. 42° 23') on the longest day (June 21, 8 = + 23° 27') ? 
when and where on the shortest day (December 21, 
8 = -23° 27')? 

Ans. fi> = .66° 41' = 4 h. 27 

d = 57° 24' 

«> = 113° 1^ = ^^-^-- 1 (shortest). 



\J^' } Congest). 



d: = 122°36' ) 
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40. Solve Ex. 39, substituting New Haven (lat. = 41° 17') 
for Cambridge. 



Ans. <» = 67° 37' = 4 h. 30.5 m 

d = 
« = 112° 23' = 



c^ = 58°01'.5 *}0^^g^«*)- 



3' = 7 h. 29.5 m. ) , . ^ ^. 



4L (a) Find the altitude (h) and azimuth (a) of the 
sun at a given place in the northern hemisphere (lat. <^) 
and on a given day (dec. 8) at 6 A. m. 

(b) How does the altitude change with a change of place ? 
What is the altitude of a place on the equator ? what of a 
place at the pole ? What is the greatest possible altitude ? 

(c) Why is the sun never above the horizon before 6 A. m. 
in winter ? 

(d) How does the azimuth at the same place change 
during the year ? how on the same day (i. e. declination 
of the sun constant) when the position of the place changes ? 
What is the azimuth of a place on the equator ? what of a 
place at the pole ? 

Answers, (a) sin h = sin ^ sin b, ctn d = ctn (180^ + d) 
= cos <f» tan b, (180° -\- d) = a, where d = distance from 
the north point of the horizon.) 

(h) In summer the altitude increases as the distance of 
the place from the equator increases ; at the equator it 
is 0° ; at the pole it is equal to the declination of the sun, 
which is the greatest possible altitude that the sun can 
have at this time of the day ; for other places on the north- 
ern hemisphere the altitude is a maximum on the longest 
day (June 21, when 8 = 23° 27'). 
. (c) In winter 8, and therefore h, is negative. 

(d) The azimuth increases with a decrease in 8 and an 
increase in <^ ; at the equator it is 270° — 8, and at the 
pole it is 270°. 
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42. Find the altitude and azimuth of the sun in Cam- 
bridge (<^ =42° 230 on June 21 (8 = 23° 27') at 6 a. m. 

Ans. h = 16° 34'. a = 252° KV. 

43. (a) At what times of the day at a given place in the 
northern hemisphere (i. e. <^ given) and on a given day (i. e. 
8 given) is the sun exactly in the east or west ? (b) What 
are the results when 8 = 0, i. e. when days and nights 
are gqual? (c) Why in summer can the sun never be 
in the east before 6 A. M. and never in the west after 
6 p. M. ? 

(d) What results are obtained when the latitude <^ is 
less than the declination 8 ? what when it is equal to 8 ? 
What results are obtained for the north pole ? 

Ans, (a) cos a = tan d ctn 0, where & reduced to hours 
is the time before or after noon. 

(b) When a = 0° then « = 90° = 6 h. 

(c) The place being north of the equator <^ is positive ; 
in summer d is positive ; therefore cos <» is positive and <o 
is less than 90° or 6 h. 

(d) When <^ < 8 then cos oi > 1, and the problem is im- 
possible. When <t> = 8 then cj = 0° or the sun is in the 
east and west at noon ; this means that the sun is at noon 
in the zenith, and therefore in that vertical circle which 
passes through the east and west points of the horizon. At 
the pole cos w = 0, or « =: 90° = 6 h. 

44. At a place on the earth's surface whose latitude is 
if), a rod OA, pointed toward the north, makes with a hori- 
zontal plane an angle boa j let oc be the position of the 
shadow of the rod at a given time of the day ; find the 
angle Boc. 

Given <f> = 42° 23' (Cambridge) ^ = 2 h. = 30°. 

Ans, tan boc = sin ^ tan ^ ; . • . boc = 21° 16'. 
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This example tells ns how to construct a horizontal sun- 
dial. The rod is made to make with the horizontal plane an 
angle ^, because it is in this position parallel to the earth's 
polar diameter, about which as an axis the sun appears to 
move. 

49. Through o (Ex. 44) pass a plane perpendicular to 
OB ; extend the rod OA through this vertical plane so that 
its shadow may fall upon it ; find the angle S which tho 
shadow makes with the projection of the rod on the plane 
at a giyen time t (yertical sundial). 

Given i> = 42"" 28f (Cambridge) ^ = 3 h. = 45^ 

Ans, tanS = cos^ tan^; .-. S = 36°27'. 

46. Find the length, in geographical miles, of the great 
circle arc joining Halifax — long. 63'^ 35' W., lat. 44^ 40' 
N. — with Cape Ferret (near Bordeaux, France) — long. 
V* 14' W., lat. same as that of Halifax. Ans. 2640 miles. 

Compare Ex. 31, p. 71, Plane Trig. 



CHAPTEE II. 



FIG. 3. 



THE SPHERICAL TRIANGLE IN GENERAL. 

§ 17. Theorem. In every spherical triangle the sines 
of the sides are proportional to the sines of the opposite 
angles. 

Through c (Fig. 3) draw 
the great circle arc^ perpen- 
dicular to c ; applying [2] 
to the two right triangles 
thus formed, we have sin^? 
= sin A sin h = sin 6 sin a; ^ 

sin A sin B ■• . ., , --" ^ 

• = — — r > and similarly - — - = — ; ; 

sm sm sm c 




sin a 

sin A sin B sin C 



Q. E. D. 



Sin a sm b sm c ^ -" 

Why is the result the same when p cuts ab produced ? 

§ 18. Problem, To find the cosine of a side of any 
spherical triangle in terms of functions of the opposite 
angle and the other two sides. 

From [1] we have in Fig. 3 

cos a = cos p cos db ; 

but DB = AB — AD, . • . COS DB =: COS C COS AD + siu C sin AD ; 

and from [1] again COS i, = £i^; 
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COS h COS e cos ad sin c cos h sin ad 
. • . cos a = 1 



cos AD 



cos AD 



and from [3] tan ad = cos A tan h ; 

. • . cos a = cos & cos c + sin 6 sin c cos A, 
and similarly 

cos h = cos c cos a + sin c sin a cos B^ 
cos c = cos a cos h + sin a sin 5 cos C. 



Kii] 



KoTE. What has been said about the measurement of straight lines 
in § 2, Phme Trig., will apply equally well to the measurement of 
arcs ; bearing this in mind, and also the fact that the sines of an arc 
and its supplement are the same, and that the cosines of an arc and its 
negative are the same, the above proof will be seen to apply equally 
well to the cases where D does not fall between A and b. 

§ 19. Let a'b'c' be the polar triangle of abc, then by 

§2/, 

A' = 180^ - a, a' = 180° - A, 



B' = 180° - h, 
Q' = 180° - c, 



6' = 180°-B, 
c' = 180°-C. 



Applying [11] to the triangle a'b'c' we get 

cos a' = cos h' cos d + sin h' sin d cos A', 
or substituting from above 

•— cos A = (— - cos B) (— cos C) + sin B sin C (— cos a) ; 

or — cos A = cos B cos C — sin B sin C cos a, 
and similarly 

— cos B = cos C cos A — sin C sin A cos h, 

and— cos C = cos A cos B — sin A sin B cos c. 



ki2] 
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« ^^ -r^ r^H-i A COS a — COS & cose 

§ 20. From [H] cos A = -, — r — ; ; 

■" -^ sm sm c 

. • . from Plane Trig. [31] and the above 



cos J A = Y — 



=v- 



-h COS A . /sin b sin c + cos a — cos b cos c 



2 sin 6 sin c 



cos a — cos (b-\-c) . t>, " . rim\ 

^ . , . ^ (v. Plane Tng. [19]) 

2 sin 6 sm c 



V sin b sin c 

Trig. [43]). 

Now put a + b + c = 2s and . • . 

— a + b + c = 2 (s — a) and we get 

. . . /sin s sin (5 — a) 

cos i A = V ; — z— ^^ , 

^ ▼ sm b sm c 

and similarly 



cos 



i i3 = \/ ; ; , 

^ ▼ sm c sm a 



H13] 



COS 



-^ T Sin a SIX 

In a similar maimer may be obtained 



sin b 



sin J A 



^^sinj_(a. 



— 6 + c) sin J (a + b — c) 



sin 6 sin c 



__ . /sin (s — b) sin (« — c) ^ 
V sin b sin c ' 



[14] 



and from [14] and [13] 

^ T sm s sm (s — a) 



[15] 
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Bj advancing the letters we get similar formulas for B 
and C. We have agreed to restrict ourselves to triangles 
in which each part is less than 180°, therefore J A, J B, 
and ^ C are each less than 90° and their functions are posi- 
tive ; we must then give the + sign to the radicals in [13], 
[14], and [15]. 

Froblem. Prove that the values of the sine, cosine, and 
tangent of the half angle contained in [13], [14], and [15] 
are real, i. e. that the quantity under the radical is in each 
case positive. 

§ 21. From [12] we get 

cos A + cos B cos C 



cos a = 



sin B sin C 



Now proceeding as in § 20 and putting A + B4-C = 2S 
we get 

1 a = 4/2^(8 - B) cos (S - C) 



cos 



sin B sin C 



[16] 



^:^ 1 ^_4/ -cosScos (S-A) 

sm J a = V z — ^^—, — j^ , LIT J 

^ ▼ sm B sin C 



. / — cos S cos (S — A) - 

tan*a = \/ 75 — ^r — ^^-75 — 7^. [18] 

2 T cos (S — B) cos (S — C) ^ -^ 

Let the student write the corresponding formulas for b 
and c. 

Corollary 1. The above formulas give real values for 
sin ^ a, cos ^ a, and tan | a, 

Froof, 1st. Sin A, sin B, and sin C are each positive, 
because A, B, and C are each less than 180°. 

2d. 2 S > 180° < 540° (§ 2 Z and § 3). 
. • . S > 90° < 270°, i. e. cos S is negative and — cos S 
is positive. 
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3d. S — A = J(B + C— -A). In the polar triangle whose 
sides we will denote by a', b', and cf, we have a' <,h' -\- d 

. • . 180 - A< 180 -B + 180- C ; .• . B + C- A<180^ 
and J(B + C-A) = S-A<90^; .-. cos (S - A) is posi- 
tive, and in like manner cos (S — B) and cos (S — C) are 
each positive. 

Since then each factor of the quantities under the radi- 
cal is positive the quantities themselves are positive and 
their roots are real. 

Corollary 2. The sign of the root is in each case 
positive. 

§ 22. Substituting in the following formula (Plane Trig. 
[19]), cos \ (A ± B) = cos J A cos J B =F sin ^ A sin | B, 
the values for sin \ A, sin \ B, cos \ A, and cos \ B ob- 
tained in § 20, we get 



1 / A . -r>\ sm s . /sm (s — a) sin (s — b) 

cos J ( A ± B) = - — V ^^-: — - — ; — ^ ^ 

^ ^ sm c ▼ sm a sm 6 



sin (s — c) . /sin (s — a) sin (s — b) 
sin c V sin a sin b 



yj^l 



sin s =F sin (s — c) . /sin (s — a) sin (s — b) 



sm c T sin a sin b 

-,- a-\-b c - a-\-b c 
Now5=-^-h2?aM«-c=:-^ g5 

I T 

. • . sin 5 —sin (s— c)= 2 sin J c cos — ^— (v. Plane Trig. [45]) 

n -X-h 

and sin s + sin (s—c)= 2 cos J c sin (v. Plane Trig. [44]) 

and sin (? = 2 sin ^ c cos J c (v. Plane Trig. [26]) 
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andcosJ(A-B) = ^^M-^^i^8lniC. [20] 

sm A c 

ITow substituting as before in the formula 

sin |(A ± B) = sin J A cos ^ B ± cos ^ A sin ^ B (Plane 
Trig. [18]), 

we get 



• 1 / A . T>\ sin (s — b) . /sm s sm (/ 

smi(A±B)= ^^ ^V -. V 

sm c ▼ sm a si: 

sin (s — a) . /sin s sin (i 

i ; V -. ; 

sm c ▼ sin a si 



s — c) 
sin 6 



s — c) 
sin 6 



__ sin (s — b)± sin (s — a) ^ /sin s sin (5 — c) 
sin c V sin a sin b 

-, - c+a—b •- ft + c — a c— (a — ft) 
^ow 5 — ft = , and 5— a = = -^ 

. • . sin (5 — ft) + sin (s — a) = 2 sin \ c cos \ (a — ft) (Plane 
Trig. [44]) ; 

and sin (5 — ft) — sin (s — a) = 2 cos J c sin ^ (a — ft) (Plane 
Trig. [46]) ; 

.-. 8inHA+B) = ^$ii^^^^ii^ J sins, in (s-c) 

l Sin \ c cos ^ c ▼ sin a sm ft 

^ cosH«-^) ^3^C [21] 

COS ^ c ^ ' ^ -^ 

and sin A (A - B) = »^^H^-^) ^^^ 1 ^ ^2] 

The last four formulas are called the Gauss Formulas. 
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From [21] and [19] we obtain 

tan HA + B) = ^2?i|i:ig ctn i C ; 
^ ^ ' COS ^ (a 4- 6) 2 ' 

from \22'\ and [20] 

tanKA-B)=^!547^ctniC; 
^ ^ ^ sm J (a -h 5) ^ ' 

from [20] and [19] 

. , -. cos i (A — B) ^ - 
tanH^ + ^) = ,,4^A+B) *^^^' 

from [22] and [21] • 

tan i (a — J) = ^!° f ; ~ ^^ tan i c. 
'^ ^ ' sm HA + B) * 



[23] 



[24] 



[26] 



[26] 



FIG. 4. 



The last four formulas are called ITapier's Analogies. 

§ 23. To find the radius of a circle circumscribed about 
a triangle in terms of the angles. 

The centre is at the intersection of the perpendiculars to 
the sides at their middle points ; joining thq centre with 
the vertices we have the right tri- 
angles indicated in Fig. 4, the 
hypothenuses of which are each 
equal to the required radius (R). 
The triangles pab, pbc, and pca 
are isosceles, therefore the two an- 
gles marked a are equal to each 
other, and likewise the two angles 
marked iS, and the two angles 
marked y. 

Nowi3=B-"y=B--(A-tf)=B-"A-|-« = B-A + C-/3; 

. • . i3 = ^ (B - A + C) = S ~ A. 
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Now by [3] tan cp = taii R = V = ^a an 

•^ *- ■■ cos /3 cos (S — A) 



= by [18] 



. * . tan R 






— COS S COS (S — A) 1 

cos (S -B) cos (S — A) ^ cos (S -^ A) ' 



— cos S 



cos (S — A) cos (S — B) cos (S — C) 



Corollary. 



tan j a = tan R cos (S — A). 



.[27] 



[28] 



FIG. 6. 



§ 24. To find the radius of the circle inscribed in a 

triangle in terms of the sides. 

The centre of tlie circle is at the intersection (O; Fig. 5) 

of the lines which bisect 

^ the angles, therefore the 

perpendiculars let fall from 

the centre o upon the sides 

a, by and c are each equal 

to the required radius (r). 

The right triangles on each 

side of OA are symmetrica], 

and also those on each side 

of OB and oc, therefore the 
'c 

arcs marked b^, b' are equal, 

and also those marked a', a', and d, cf, 

li^owb' = b-a' = b'^(a'-&) = b — (a-(c--b')} 

= b'—a + c — b^', .' . b' = ^ {b — a + c) ^= s — a, 

Now by [4] tan r = sin 6' tan ^ A = sin (s — a) tan J A 




1. ri KT • / \ i /si"L (s — b) sin (s — c) 

= by [15] sm (« — a) V ^^ / \ 5 

"* ^ ^ f sm * sm (3 — a) 
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.-. t^,^>/ Bi"(^-«)Bi°.(^-»)Bm(s-c) 

▼ Bin 8 -^ 

Corollary. 

tan^A= .^^^"^ ^ . [30] 

^ sm (« — a) 

§ 25u Solution of Oblique Triangles. 
The number of cases which can arise is equal to the 
number of combinations which can be formed out of the 

six parts^ taking three at a time, or to r-^ = 20, and 

they are the following : 

(l)ahc, (2) a ft A, (3) a ft B, (4) a ft C, (5)acA, 

(6) a c B, (7) a c C, (8) ft c A, (9) ft c B, (10) ft c C, 

(11) a AB, (12) a A C, (13) a B C, (14) ft AB, (15) ft A C, 

(16)ftBC, (17)cAB, (18)cAC' (19)cBC, (20)ABa 

We see, however, that the combinations (2), (3), (5), (7), 
and (10) form only one distinct case, since in each two 
sides and an angle opposite one of them are given ; simi- 
larly (4), (6), and (8) form only one distinct case ; (11), 
(12), (16), (18), and (19) form only one distinct case ; and 
(13), (15), and (17) form only one distinct case. We have 
then in all only six distinct cases, as follows : 

Case I. Given the three sides. 

Case II. Given the three angles. 

Case III. Given two sides and an angle opposite one 

of them. 

Case IV. Given two angles and a side opposite one of 

them. 

Case V. Given two sides and the included angle. 

Case VI. Given one side and the two adjacent angles. 
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§ 26. Cases I. and II. can be solved by [15] and [18] 
respectively, or I. by [30] and [29], and II. by [28] and 
[27]. [10] may be used as a check formula. 

Example 1 (Case I.). 

_a= 25^13' 
Gi,en\ b = 370 14' ^^ ^" "^^^^l ^^ "^^^ 



c= 58° 32 



2 « = 120° 59^ 

8= 60° 29^.5 colog « = 0.0603 

,~a= 35°16'.5 log sin («- a) = 9.7615 

«-J= 23°15'.5 log sin («- ft) = 9.5964 

g — c = 1° 57'.5 log sin (g — c) = 8.5336 

25 = 120° 59^ log tan» r = 7.9518 

log tan J A = 9.2145 log tan r = 8.9759 
log tan ^ B = 9.3796 
log tan i C =0.4423 

iA= 9° 18' rA= 18° 36' 

JB= 13°28'.5 ^«5.)b= 26° 57' 

iC= 70°08'.5 (C =140° 17' 

Check. 

log sin A = 9.5037 log sin B = 9.6563 log sin C = 9.6952 

log sin a = 9.6294 log sin h = 9.7818 log sin c = 9.9309 

9.8743 ' 9.8745 9.8743 

Example 2 (Case II.). 

Given A = 102° 14', B = 54° 32', C = 89° 06'. 
Ans. a = 104° 26', h = 53° 50', c = 97° 44'. 
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§ 27. Case III. Given a, b, and A. 

We find B by [iO], i. e. by 

. _ sin A sin b 

sm 13 = : ; 

sin a 

and i c, i C by [25] and [23], 

cos i (A + B) . , , -. 

1 e. by tan * c = f-^-r rj^ tan * (a + b), 

^ 2 cos ^ (A. — B) ^ ^ '' 

J c and J C being each less than 90° tan J c and ctn ^ C 
must be positive ; therefore when each of the two supple- 
mentary values of B obtained by [10] makes tan ^ c and 
ctn J c positive there will be two solutions. 

When sin A sin b > sin a there will be no solution, for 
in this case we shall have sin B > 1. 

There are many ways of determining by an inspection of 
the data (a, b, and A) whether there are two solutions or 
but one ; the following, found in Chauvenet's Trigonometry, 
p. 197, seems to be the best : 

1st. When h differs more from 90** than a, B must be in the 
same quadrant as 6 (§ 2 n), and there can be but one solution. It 
remains to show, 

2d. That when a differs more from 90° than 6, there will neces- 
sarily be two solutions. We have, by the first of [11], 

cos a— cos h cos c 



sm c = 



sin h cos A 



Two solutions exist so long as both values of c are positive, and 

less than 180°, that is, so long as sin c is positive. Now when a 

differs more from 90° than 6, we have (neglecting the signs for a 

moment), 

cos a > cos 6 > cos h cos c. 
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therefore the numerator of the above value of Bin c has the sign 
of cos a. But by § 2 n, a and A are in the 'same quadrant, and 
cos a and cos A have the same sign ; consequently also, the nu- 
merator and denominator have the same sign, and the value of the 
fraction, or of sin c, is positive, as was to be proved. 

Hence, (here is hut one sohUion uhen the side opposite the given 
angle differs less from 90° than (he other given side, and two solu- 
tions when the side opposite (he given, angle differs more from 90° 
(han the other given side. 

NoTB. We have proved above thst when the property stated in § 2 n, 
does not determine the quadrant of B then there are always two solutions. 

When B is nearly 90° it cannot be obtained with accu- 
racy from its sine, but we may proceed as follows : 

From b and A in the right triangle acd (Fig. 3) we can 
find p (v. Case V. of right triangles), and then from p and 
a in the right triangle BCD we can find B (v. Case IL of 
right triangles). 

[10] may be used as a check formula. 

Example. Given b = 70° 21', a = 61° 41', A = 52° SO'. 

5 + a = 122°02' ^(b + a)= 61° 01' 

5--a= 18°40' J(6-a)= 9° 20' 

log sin b = 9.9739 Bi + A = 124° 45' . 

log sin A = 9.8995 B^ + A = 160° m 

colog sin g = 0.1054 Bi-A= 19° 45' 

log sin B = 9.9788 Ba-A= 55° 15' 

*Bi= 72° 15' J(Bi + A)= e2°22'.5 
" Ba = 107°45' J(Ba + A)= 80° 07'.5 

i (Bi - A) = 9° 52'.6 
J (Ba - A) == 27*» 37'.5 

* a differs more from 90° than b ; there axe therefore two solutions. 
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log COS I (ft -h a) = 9.6854 log cos ^ (ft + a) = 9.6854 

log tan J (Bi + A) = 2812 log tan ^Bg + A) = 0.7593 

colog cos ^(b — d) = 0.0058 colog cos i(b — a) = 0.0058 

log ctn J Ci = 9.9724 log ctn J C^ = 0.4505 

I Ci = 46° 49' J Ca = 19° 31' 

Ci=:93°38' 02=39*02' 

log cos ^ (Bi + A) = 9.6662 log cos | (B2+ A) = 9.2342 

log tan |(ft -h a) = 0.2565 log tan J (ft + a) = 0.2565 

colog cos I (Bi— A) = 0.0064 colog cos J (Bj— A) = 0.0526 

log tan J Ci = 9.9291 log tan | c^ = 95433 

ici = 40°21' ic3 = 19°15'.5 

ci = 80° 42' C2 = 38° 31' 

log sin B = 9.9788 log sin Ci = 9.9991 log sin C2 = 9.7992 

log sin ft =9.9739 log sin Ci = 9.9942 log sin c^ = 9.7943 

0.0049 0.0049 0.0049 

§ 28. Case IV. Given A, B, and a. 
We find ft by [10], i. e. by 

. sin B sin a . ^^^ . 

sm ft = : — T — ; when ft is near 90 it 

sm A 

may be found in a manner exactly similar to that by which 
B when near 90° was found in Case III. c and C may be 
found as in Case III. 

When each of the two values of ft found by either of the 
above formulas makes tan J c and ctn ^ C positive then 
there will be two solutions. 

.^Tn- sinB sina . . , . 

W hen ; — 7 — > 1 there is no solution. 

sm A 

The supplements of the parts A, B, and a are respectively 
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the parts a', ^, and A' of the polar triangle ; the polar tri- 
angle then comes under the head of Case III., and the rule 
given in the last section tells us whether it has one or two 
solutions. Our triangle evidently has the same number of 
solutions as its polar. 

Example. Given A= 159** 43', B = 123° 40', a = 159° SC. 

124° 08' _ 137° 20' 137° 04' 

Ans,b-. 55052/' ^— 65° 39" 113° 39'' 

§ 29. Case V. Given a, 6, and C. 

By the following formulas ([23] and [24]) 

, , A -r^N COS i (a — h) , . ^ 

tan J (A + B) = f-) ^ ctn A C, 

^ ^ "^ cos i (a 4- 5) ^ ' 

, , . _. sin i (a — 5) ^ - -, 
tan J (A — B)= . f ; . — r^ ctn J C, 

we may find J (A + B) and ^ (A — B), and therefore A 
and B ; we can now find c either by [25] or [26], i. e. ' 

IX 1 / 7\ cos i (A — B) ^ - 
bytaaH'^ + ^) = ,,3P(A + B) *^^'^> 

J. _ ^ sin 4 (A — B) , , 
(a — b) = — — f-~ =^ tan A c. 
^ ' sm ^ (A + B) ^ 

[10] may be used as a check formula. 

Example. Given a = 56° 20', b = 20° 17', C = 114° 20 . 

a + & = 76° 37' ^(a-\-b)=S8° 18'.5 

a-J = 36°23' J (a - *) = 18° 01'.5 

i = 57° 10' 
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log COS \(a — h)=i 9.9781 

log ctn i C = 9.8097 

colog cos J (a + J) = 0.1053 

log tan i (A + B) = 9.8931 

i(A + B) = 38°01' 

A = 55° 52' 

log tan J (a + J) = 9.8976 

log cos i (A + B) = 9.8964 

colog cos i ( A — B) = 0.0214 

log tan i c = 9.8154 

ic = 33°10' 

c = 66° 20^ 



log sin J (a - 5) = 9.4906 

log ctn i C = 9.8097 

colog sin i (a + *) = 0.2077 

log tan J (A — B) = 9.5080 

J(A-B)=17°51' 

B = 20°10' 

Clieck, 
log sin A = 9.9179 

log sin a = 9.9203 

9.9976 

log sin B = 9.5375 

log sin h = 9.5399 

9.9976 

log sin C = 9.9596 

log sin c = 9.9618 

9.9978 

§ 30. Case VI. Given A, B, and c. 

The formulas used in the solution of Case V. can also he 
used here ; [25^ and [26] may he used to find a and by and 
either [23] or [24] to find C. 



EXAMPLES. 



L 
2. 
3. 



a 
124° 12'.5 


Given 
h 

54° 18' 


c 
97° 12'.5 


A 

127° 22' 


Compute 

B 

51° 18' 


93° 45' 
82° 34' 
82° 11' 


27° 16' 
27° 16' 
64° 19'.5 


88° 12' 
89° 12' 
31° 31'.5 


101° 48' 

75° 12' 

119° 44' 


26° 42' 
26° 32' 
52° 16' 



c 

72° 27' 

87° 42' 

102° 51' 

27° 16' 
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6. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 
IL 
12. 

IS. 
14. 

IS. 
16. 

17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 

2L 
22. 
23. 
24. 



A 

130^ o(y 

55*^42' 

4° 24' 

a 

40^^20' 

50° OC 

150° 57' 

A 

110° lO' 
113° 39' 

159° 43' 

100° 02' 

a 
35° 37' 
124° 07' 
88° 12' 

47° 42' 

A 

57° 35' 

39° 45' 

107° 33' 

82° 48' 



Given 

B 
55° 52' 
110° 00' 
45° 44' 

8° 28' 

b 
46° 42' 

70° 40' 

40° 00' 

134° 16' 

B 

133<^ 18' 
123° 40' 

123° 40' 

98° 30' 

b 

59° 12' 

88° 12' 

120° 56' 

63° 15' 

B 

120° 48' 
26° 59' 
128° 42' 
125° 42' 



c 


114° 20' 


80° 00' 


136° 16' 


172° 18' 


A 


32° 64' 


40° 00' 


80° 00' 


144° 23' 


a 


147° 06' 


66° 40' 


169° 60' 


96° 21' 


C 


124° 18' 


60° 02' 



a 

20° 16' 

139° 21' 

82° 17' 

31° 14' 



50^02' 


47° 42' 


59° 04' 


c 


124° 18' 


154° 47' 


124° 13' 


52^" 38' 



109° 39' 
81° 54' 
48° 54^ 
42° 10' 
23° 57' 
55° 42' 

b 
155° 05' 
124° 07' 
C 55 52' 
1124-^08' 
90° 

c 

82° 16' 

59° 04' 

55° 56' 

50° 00' 

a 

44° 44'.5 
121° 27'.5 

82° 47' 
107° 34' 



ComptUe 
b 

56° 18' 

126° 5S' 

59° 12' 

84° 12' 

B 
24° 55' 
69° 34' 

110° 2& 
55° 43' 
59° 11' 

120° 49' 

c 

33° 02' 
159° 50' 
137° 22' 

65° 39' 
147° 38' 

A 

29° 02' 
132° 18' 
63^5' 
55° 53' 

b 

134° 15'.5 
Sr 15'.5 
125° 42' 

128° 42' 



66"" 18' 
56° 52' 
122° 25' 
115° 08' 

C 

146° 58' 
100° 32' 
48° 26' 
59° 38' 
29° 09' 
9r44' 

C 
70° 21' 
159° 44' 
137° 04' 
113° 39' 
147° 58' 

B 

45° 44' 

63° 15' 

129° 59' 

88° 13' 

C 

97° 42' 

161° 22' 

127° 22' 

55'' iS^ 



25. Find the length in geographical miles of the great 
circle arc joining Sandy Hook (New York Harhor), lat. 
40° 28', long. 74° 08', with Cork Harhor (Queenstown), 
lat. 51° 47', long. 8° 11'. Ans. 2726 m. 
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Remark, The lengths of the routes travelled by steam- 
ers of the White Star Line are as follows : 

Queenstown to Sandy Hook. 

Eoute A (summer), 2783 miles. 
Route B (winter), 2%bb miles. 

Sandy Hook to Qiieenstoion, 

Route C, . . . 2889 miles. 

26. Find the distance from Sandy Hook (v. Ex. 25) to 
the Giants' Causeway (north coast of Ireland), lat. 55° 18', 
long. 6° 24'. Ans. 2745 m. 



APPENDIX L 

DEFINITT0N8 AND EXPLANATIONS OP SOME OP THE TEBMS 
USED IN 8PHEBIGAL ASTRONOMY. 

§ 1. All heavenly bodies may be considered to be pro- 
jected upon the concave surface of a sphere of indefinite 
radius, the eye of the observer being at the centre of the 
sphere. This sphere is called the Celestial Sphere, 

§ 2. The axis of the earth, or the straight line which 
joins its poles, is also the axis of the celestial sphere, and 
the points in which it cuts the latter are called the poles 
of the celestial sphere. 

§ 3. The great circle in which the plane of the earth's 
equator cuts the celestial sphere is called the celestial equor 
tor, or the equinoctial, 

§ 4. Great circles which pass through the poles of the 
celestial sphere are called hour drcleSy or circles of declina^ 
tion ; they are evidently perpendicular to the equinoctial. 

§ 5. The celestial meridian of a place on the earth's 
surface is the circle in which the plane of the terrestial 
meridian of the place cuts the celestial sphere. 
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§ 6. Since the earth makes a complete rotation about 
its axis once in twenty-four hours, every point of the celes- 
tial meridian will move through a complete circumference, 
or arc of 360°, in the same time ; hence angles are some- 
times measured in time, thus 24 h. = 360°, 1 h. = 15°. 

§ 7. The hour angle of a heavenly body is the inclina- 
tion of the hour circle (circle of declination) which passes 
through the body to the celestial meridian, and is measured 
by the arc of the celestial equator (equinoctial) included 
between these two circles ; hour angles are measured posi- 
tive from the celestial meridian towards the west, from 0° 
to 360°, or h. to 24 h. The hour angle of the sun is the 
solar time. When, for example, the hour angle of the sun 
is 30° or 2 h., the solar time is 2 o'c. p. M. ; and when the 
hour angle is — 30^ the time is 10 o'c. A. M. 

§ 8. The sensiJble horizon of an observer is the plane 
through his feet and tangent to the earth's surface ; and 
his rational horizon is a plane parallel to the first through 
the centre of the earth. These two planes intersect the 
surface of the celestial sphere in two circles ; but the ra- 
dius of the celestial sphere is so immense in comparison 
with the radius of the earth that the two circles will sen- 
sibly coincide and form one great circle called the celestial 
horizon. The earth then, when compared with the celes- 
tial sphere, is to be regarded as only a point at its centre. 

§ 9. The straight line through the feet of the observer 
and perpendicular to the plane of his horizon is called a 
vertical line, and the upper and lower points in which it 
cuts the celestial sphere are called the zenith and nadir 
respectively. 
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S XO. Vertical circles aie great, circles which pass 
through the zenith and nadir. The celestial meridian is 
evidently a vertical circle, and passes through the north 
and south points of the horizon. 

The prime vertical is that vertical circle which is per- 
pendicular to the plane of the celestial meridian ; it there- 
fore cuts the celestial horizon in its east and west points. 

( XI. The great circle of the celestial sphere in which 
the sun appears to move, or in which to an ohserver on the 
sun the earth would appear to move, is called the ecliptic. 
The points in which a straight line through the earth and 
perpendicular to the plane of the ecliptic cuts the celestial 
sphere are called the poles of the ecliptic ; great circles 
through these points are called circles of latitude, 

§ X2. The vernal and avtumnal equinoxes are the points 
in which the ecliptic cuts the equinoctial 

§ X3. The inclination of the ecliptic to the equinoctial 
is called the obliquity of the ecliptic^ and is denoted hy the 
letter e\ it is equal to 23° 27'. 

§ X4; Spherical Coordinates. 

The position of any point on the surface of a sphere is 
determined when its angular distances from any two fixed 
great circles of the sphere are known. Thus the position 
of any point on the earth's surface is known when we have 
determined its latitude and longitude, i. e. its angular dis- 
tances from the equator and the prime meridian. 

§ X5. iFor the purpose of denoting the position of a 
point on the celestial sphere astronomers make use of 
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three sets of coordinate circles, or circles of reference, as 
follows : 

I. The celestial horizon^ and the celestial meridian of 
the place. 

The angle made by the vertical circle through a body 
with the celestial meridian is called the azimuth ; this is 
generally reckoned from the south point of the horizon to 
the right hand, from 0° to 360°. 

The angular distance of the body above the celestial 
horizon measured on the vertical circle through the body 
is called the altitude. 

The distance of a body from the zenith meastlred on the 
vertical circle is called the zenith distance ; it is evidently 
the complement of the altitude. 

II. The equinoctial, and the hour circle (circle of decli- 
nation) through the vernal equinox. 

The angle made by the hour circle through a body with 
the hour circle through the vernal equinox is caUed the 
right ascension y this is always reckoned from the vernal 
equinox towards the east, from 0° to 360° or h. to 24 h. 

The angular distance of a body from the plane of the 
equinoctial measured on the hour circle of the body is 
called the declination; it is reckoned to the north and south, 
and cannot therefore exceed 90°. The distance of a body 
from either pole measured on its hour circle is called the 
polar distance ; it is evidently the complement of the dec- 
lination. 

III. The ecliptic, and the circle of latitude through the 
vernal equinox. 

The angle made by the circle of latitude through the 
body and the circle of latitude through the vernal equinox 
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is called the longitude ; it is reckoned from the vernal 
equinox towards the east, from 0° to 360°. 

The angular distance of a body from the ecliptic meas- 
ured on its circle of latitude is called the latitvde. 




§ 16. The position of a body in the heavens may then 
be denoted either by its altitude and azimuth, or by its right 
ascension and declination, or by its latitude and longitude. 

Care must be taken not to confound the latitude and 
longitude of a place on the earth's surface with the latitude 
and longitude of a heavenly body. 

The earth being always in the ecliptic, its latitude is 
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always 0° ; its longitude changes by 360° during the year : 
on March 21, it is 0° ; on June 21, it is 90° ; on Septem- 
ber 21, it is 180°; on December 21, it is 270°; and on 
March 21, again, it is 360°, or 0°. 

When a body rises or sets its altitude is evidently 0°, 
and when* the altitude is greatest the body is on the celes- 
tial meridian and the azimuth is either 0° or 180°. 

§ 17. In Fig. 1, o represents the earth, nesw the 
celestial horizon of the. observer, z the zenith, decw the 
equinoctial, p the elevated pole (i. e. that one which can be 
seen by the observer), and v the the vernal equinox. 

If K denotes some celestial body, then the elements of its 
position are as follows : 

[The order of the letters denotes the direction in which 
the elements are measured.] 

GK = altitude (h), 
ZK = zenith distance, 
swG = azimuth (a), 
BK = declination (8), 
PK = polar distance, 
VB = right ascension («), 
CPB (cb) = hour angle (f), 
cz = NP = latitude (<^) of the place of observation. 

The triangle pzk is called the astronomical triangle, the 
elements of which are 90°— <^, 90 — ^, 90 — 8, t, the angle K 
called the position angle, and the angle kzp = 180° — a. The 
solution of this triangle from sufficient data will enable us 
to answer many of the questions which are likely to arise 
in Spherical Astronomy. 
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§ 18. In Fig. 2 let calv denote the ecliptic, eaqv the 
equinoctial, d and p their respective poles, and K the 
position of a body in the heavens. 




Hence it follows that A and v denote the autumnal and 
vernal equinoxes, lq = dp the obliquity of the ecliptic 
(e = 23° 27') ; and the elements of the position of k are 

VB = the right ascension («), 
BK = the declination (S), 
VG = the celestial longitude, 
6K = the celestial latitude. 



APPEiinDix n. 

COLLECTION OP FORMULAS AND OTHER USEFUL MATTER, 

FOR EASY REFERENCE. 



Right Triangles. 




cos c — COS a cos 6. 


[1] 


. ^ sin ft 

sm B — — . 

sm c 


[2] 


^ tana 
cos B — . 

tan c 


[3] 


, ^ tan ft 
tanB = -; — . 


r4i 



§6. 

tanB = 

sma " - 

c < 90° when a and ft are in the same quadrant. 

<j>90° " " " " " different quadrants. 

An oblique angle and its opposite side are in the 
^ same quadrant. 

r , cos B - 

cos ft = -; r . 15] 

§ 7, j sm ^ 

cos c = ctn A ctn B. [6] 

Napier's Rules, 

(1) The sine of any part is equal to the product 
of the (£)angents of the {a)djar 
cent parts. 

(2) The sine of any part is [ j^oA 
equal to the product of the 
(c)osines of the {p)pposite parts. 



§8.^ 
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§10. 



Given 



Case I. 
aandb. 



Case 11. 
aandcL 



Casein 
a and B. 



Case TV. 
a and A. 

CaseV. 
e and A. 



Case VI. 
AandB. 



Sought 



COS C: 

tanB 
cos 6 = 



tana 
: COS a COS 6, tan A = — 



sin h^ 



tan h 

• m 

sin a 

COS c . . sin a ^ 

, sin A= -: — , cos 15 

cos a sin c 



tana 
tan c 



cos A= cos a sin B, tan h = sin a tan B, 
tana 



tan c = 



sinB= 



cosB 

cos A 
cos a 



. _ tan a . sin a 

sm = : r , sin c = 



tan A' 



sin A 



ctn B= cos c tan A, tan b = tan c cos A, 
sin a = sin c sin A. 



cos a = 



cos A 



sinB ' 
cos c = ctn A ctn B. 



cos 6 = 



cos B 
sin A' 



Check Formulas, 
Case I. cos c = ctn A ctn B. 

^ -r-r ^ cos B 

Case II. cos b = -: — r • 

sm A 

Case III. tan b = tan c cos A. 

sin b = sin c sin B. 

tan b 



Case IV. 
Case V. 
Case VL 



tanB = 

sm a 

cos c = cos a cos b. 



§12. 



Special Formulas for Case IL (given a and c). 
tan^ J 6 = tan \ {a + c) tan i (c — a), (a) 
tan^ (45°- i A) = tan J {c-a) ctn i (c + a), (6) \ [7] 
, tan^ J B = sin (c — a) -^ sin (c + a). (c) 
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§14j 



§16. 



In Case IV. (given a and A) two solutions are 
always possible, viz. : 

(1) h acute, B acute, c and a alike. 

(2) h obtuse, B obtuse, c and a unlike. 

Special Fommlas for Case IV. 

tan2(45°-iB)=tani(A--a)tani(A+a). («) ) 
tan2(45°-i i) = sin(A-a)-f- sin (A+a). (b) ^ [8] 
tan2(45°-i c) = tan i(A-a) ctn^A+a). (c) ) 

Special Formulas for Case VL (given A and B). 

tanH9Q° + B-A) . 

"*^ *^-tanHB + A-90°)- ^""^ 



W 



k9] 



. . ,. tan^(90° + A-B) 
''*'' *^-tani(B + A-90^)- 

— cos (B — A) .V 

5%e General Triangle. 

„ ,^ sin A sinB sinO ri/^n 

§17. -. =-^-^=:-^ — . [10] 

sm a sm b bid. c 

§ 18. * cos a = cos b cos c -f sin 5 sin c cos A. [11] 

§ 19. * — cos A = cos B cos C -— sin B sin C cos a, [12] 

« , A 4 /sin* sin (5— a) 

* cos J A = v ; — z— ^^ . 

▼ sm sm c 



§20. 



[13] 



*smiA = \/'^^'T^l'^^'-'\ [14] 

▼ sm 6 sm c 

*taniA=\/^^^53|^5E2. [15] 

T sm s sm (s — a) 
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4 



. . / C08(S-B)C08(S-C) ^. ._ 

COS i a = V ^^ — -. — :^—. — 7^ . [16] 

▼ sin B am C "■ -" 



§22. 



§23. 



. , . /— cos S cos (S — A) rwm 

Sin i a = y ^.^ ^ „> ^ ^. [17] 



sin B sin 



/ — cos S cos (S — A) 

*tanJa = V j^ — :^r — ^^-^ — tt:- [loj 

▼ cos (S — B) cos (S — C) 

cos i (A + B) = — ^^^^ 8"^ i C- P^] 

, • A T^v sin i (a + ft) . , ^ rm^-i 

co8i(A-B)= — ain^c ^ sin^C. [20] 

8ini(A+B) = ^^^i-^^^cosJC. [21] 

sin i (A-B) = ""* t ^" -^) cos i C. [22] 

Napier^ 8 Analogies, 

tan i ( A + B) = ^^M^S ''^ i «. [23] 

' ^ ' cos J (a + 6) ^ -" 

tan HA - B) = ?!5l(^^ ctn i C. [24] 
^ ^ ' Sin J (a + ft) 



, / ,\ cos i (A — B) ^ , 

tan ^ (a + ft) = f ; ( tan i c. 

^ ^ cos J^ (A + B) 



[25] 



tanH^-^)= :;:*^[i^g l^°^^- [26] 



**° ^ - V cos (S -A) cos (S-B) cos (S-C) ' ^^^ 
, tan J a = tan R cos (S — A). [28] 

* V. note, p. 80, Plane Trig. 



§24. 
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^tanr = v/ "^ (.-a) sin js-b) sin (s-c) ^ 

T sin 8 •- -^ 



sin 8 
tan r 



taniA = ^-^ r. [30] 

L sin (s — a) ^ -* 



Solution of Oblique Triangles. 

[10] may be used as a check formula in each case. 

Case It Given a, h, and c ; use [29] and [30]. 
Case IL Given A, B, and C ; use [27] and [28]. 
Case III. Given a, b, and A ; use [10], [25], and [23]. 

Only one solution when the side opposite the given angle 
differs less from 90° than the other given side, and two 
solutions when the side opposite the given angle differs 
more from 90° than the other given side. 

Case IV. Given A, B, and a ; use [10], [25], and [23]. 

There will be one or two solutions according as the polar 
triangle (v. Case III.) has one or two solutions. 

Case V. Given a, b, and C; use [23], [24], and [25] 
or [26]. 

Case VI. Given A, B, and c ; use [25], [26], and [23] 
or [24]. 
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NEW BOOKS. 







ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY (Plane and Solid). 

By Profbssor Gborgb A. Wbntworth, A. M., of Phillips Academy, Exeter. 
i2mo. Cloth. 250 pages. The salui bound also in a separate Tolume. 

This work is based upon the assumption that Geometry is a branch of prac- 
tical logic, the object of which is to detect, and state clearly and precisely, the 
successive steps from premise to conclusion. 

In each proposition a concise statement of what is given is printed in one 
kind of type, of what is required in another, and the demonstration in still an- 
other. The reason for each step is indicated in small type, between that step 
and the one following, thus preventing the necessity of interrupting the process 
of demonstration by referring to a previous proposition. The number of the 
section, however, on which the reason depends, is placed at the side of the page, 
and the pupil should be prepared, when called upon, to give the proof of each 
reason. 

A limited use has been made of symbols, wherein symbols stand for words 
and not for operations. 

Great pains has been taken to make the page attractive. The figures are 
large and elegant, and the propositions have been so arranged that in no case b 
it necessary to turn the page in reading a demonstration. 

A large experience in the class-room convinces the author that, if the teacher 
will rigidly insist upon the logical form adopted in this work, the pupil will 
avoid the discouraging difficulties which usually beset the beginner in geometry ; 
that he will rapidly develop his reasoning faculty, acquire facility in simple and 
accurate expression, and lay a foundation of geometrical knowledge which will 
be the more solid and enduring from the fact that it will not rest upon an effort 
of tiie memory simply. 

Price fo teaohen for examination, 75 cents. 

James Mlllg Pelree, Profeslor 0/ Mathematics in Harvard CoUege: I am much 
pleased with many of its features. I am glad to see a considerable number of Exercises 
scattered in. And I think you have done well in explaining the Euclidean definition of 
Proportion. The book is certainly most attractive in appearance. I very much like your 
giving two demonstrations in some cases, where each form has special pomts of interest. 

Dr. Thomas HUl, Ex-Presideni 0/ Harvard University : It is the best Geometry 
for schools I ever saw.^ It is excellent in almost every particular, and especially in its open, 
clear printing, and in its having all of one demonstration visible at one opening. 

William R. IDlmmoclCf late Principal of Adams Academy^ Quincy^ Afciss. .* 
Mr. Wentworth's reputation as a practical and accomplished teacher of the subject is a 
sufficient assurance that the book will be found valuable for classes. 

PUBLISHED BY QINN AND HEATH, BOSTON. 
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Dr* A* P* Peabodjf Prof essor at Harvard College i I have given it sncb exam- 
ioation as mv old experience as a teacher of mathematics inclined me to make ; and my 
opinion is that no man ever had better reasons for publishing a text-book. Taking a 
learner's point of view, 1 regard a knowledge of elementary Geometry as attainable 
through your book at much less cost of time, and with greater precision and thoroughness, 
than oy means of any other treatise I have ever seen. Your demonstrations are given 
with perfect clearness : and I cannot see how ty[>ogrM^ical art could have been more skil- 
fiilly employed than vou have used it in the aid of science. When I was a teacher, I 
should have regvded the publication of such a bo<dc as an epoch to be specially com- 
memorated. 



pag 
has 



New Enffland Journal of Sdueatlon t We do not need to refer to the title- 
ige of this book to know that the author is a teacher. In the preface we find that he 
IS definite notions of what a Geometry should be, and in the text he has not fiuled to 
carry out his ideas. The reduction of several prcmositions to the position of axioms where 
they belong is one sensible thing that has been done' The proof of others by direct ref- 
erence to the principles that underlie them, instead of the circumlocution too often met 
with, is another excellent^ feature of the work. For example, the theorem that alternate 
interior angles are equal, is i>roved by simple reference to the doctrines of parallels. The 
accuracy (? the definitions is also worthy of mention. We confidently commend it to 
teachers. 

Bob«rt A. B«nton, SU Paulas School^ Concord: I am much pleased with the 
work. It seems to me to present great attraaions as an iniroductum to the study of 
Geometry by reason of the arrangement of the Propositions and Figures, the printing the 
distinct assertions and directions m such a way as to catch the eye (and attention too), and 
the use of type of varied size to repeat the reasons for the steps of the proof, besides the 
references to them Every teacher knows that pupils dislike turning back for the references, 
and I have no doubt that others besides myself have known scholars lose the sequence of 
the reasoning merely because of having to study the proposition on two sides of the same 
leaf. It appears to me that the promise of the pre£ule is redeemed in all the propositions 
that I have read. 

C. C. Boynton, Priuci^ of Seminary ^ Townshend, Vt. i To say that it ** supplies 
a demand " comes short of tne truth. Its examination will create a demand that can be 
satisfied by no other work on Geometry that I have ever seen. 

Its use, in my judgment, will not only render the study more delightful to the student, 
but will increase the " logical " benefits while it reduces the labor. The adoption of sym- 
bols will greatly facilitate written recitations. 

I concede that the author has accomplished all he claims in the prefiice. 

Philadelphia Press \ This is one of the ablest, because the dearest, text-book oo 
a most important and practical branch of mathematics that has yet been published. 

SIX WEEKS' PREPARATION FOR READING C£SAR. 

By J. M. Whiton, Ph. D., Principal of Williston Seminary, Eastharopton. 

An Enlarged Edition has just been issued, designed to prepare pupils for 
reading at sight. 

Prepared, as the result of the author's experience in the class-room. 

The author's idea is, that the best Latin Reader is a classical author^ and that 
much time is spent upon a Latin Reader which might be more profitably de- 
voted to the study of a classical author. The Exercises, in this brief manual of 
about 40 pages, are accordingly arranged so that boys may successfully begin 
Caesar after a period of from four to eight weeks, according to the pupil's 
capacity. The Latin Reader, which this short method supplants, finds place as 
a good exercise-book in reading at sight for those who have learned to read the 
more diiiicult Latin of Caesar. 

Price fo teachers fbr examination, 25 cents. 

PUBLISHED BY GINN AND HEATH, BOSTON. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE RHYTHMIC 
AND METRIC OF THE CLASSICAL LANGUAGES. 

By Dr. J. H. Heinrich Schmidt. To which is added the Text of the Lyrical 
Parts of some of the more generally read of the Greek Dramas, with Rhythmical 
Schemes and Commentary. Edited from the. German bjr John Williams 
White, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Greek in Harvard University. 
8vo. Cloth. 235 pages. 
Dr. Schmidt's "Leitfaden in der Rhythmik und Metrik der Classischen 
Sprachen " is a compend of his larger work, brought out in tour volumes, 8vo, 
in 1868 - 72, entitled " Die Kunstformen der griechischen Poesie und ihre 
Bedeutung," and is designed as a manual for classes in the Greek and Latin 
poets. The author has revised the present translation and made important 
additions. Many illustrations from English poets have ^en introduced, and 
the work has been otherwise adapted to the use of English-speakmg students. 
With a full Index. 
Nearly one half of the first edition was sold in advance of publication. 
Price fo teachers, 12.50. 

THE TEACHER'S IMPROVED CLASS-BOOK. 

By H. F. FisK, A. M., Principal of Preparatory School, Northwestern Univer- 
sity. x8mo. 43 pages. Stiff paper cover. Or 92 pages, in Cloth. 

Two advantages result from the arrangement of pages adopted in the Im- 
proved Class-Book : i. The names of pupils in any class need to be entered 
but once for an entire term, 2. The standing for the three months, instead of 
needing to be compiled from different parts of the book, is present to the eye 
at one view. 

Prices to toaohers, 25 and 50 cents. 

THE ODES OF HORACE IN ENGLISH VERSE. 

By Caskie Harrison, Professor of Ancient Languages in the University of the 
South. Part I., containing the First Book. ' 

Prbe to teachers, 50 cents. 

HARVARD EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

Collected and arranged by R. F. Leighton, Ph. D., Principal of Brooklyn High 
School. Fourth Edition, containing papers of June and September, 1877. i2mc 
Cloth. 412 pages. 

These are all the questions (except on the subject of Geometry), in the form 

of papers, which have been used in the examinations for admission to Harvard 

College since i860. They furnish an excellent series of Questions in Modem, 

Physical, and Ancient Geography ; Grecian and Roman History ; Arithmetic 

and Algebra ; Plane and Solid Geometry ; Logarithms and Trigonometry ; Latin 

and Greek Grammar and Composition ; Physics and Mechanics. They have 

been published in this form for the convenience of Teachers, classes in High 

Schools, and especially for pupils preparing for college. 

Price to teachers, S 1.50. 

William R* Diinmock, Late Principal 0/ Adams Academy^ Quincy^ Afays : 
The Examination Papers is a very useful in the Academy, in fact one of our regular text- 
books. 

PUBLISHED BY QINN AND HEATH, BOSTON. 
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ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

A Text- Book for Common and High Schools. By Professor A. E. Dolbear, 
A. M., of Tufts College, and A. P. Gags, Instructor in Physics in English High 
School, Boston. 

The treatise will differ from most text-books on Natural Philosophy in being 
based upon the doctrine of the conservation of energy ; this will be made promi- 
nent in every department of it 

Especial attention will be given to the functions of machines as transmuters 
of force as well as transmitters of force. 

Numerous experiments will be given for tiie student to perform at home or 
before the class ; also problems to be solved and phenomena to be explained 
involving principles and laws already learned. 

Whenever it is practicable the aperimental part will precede the statements 
of the laws, that is to say, the laws are to be deduced from the experiments 
performed. 

Lastly, the simplest apparatus will be described instead of the more complex 
and costly, and generally such as can be made by teacher or scholars if it cannot 
be purchased. 

THE PUBLIC HARANGUES OF DEMOSTHENES. 

Edited by Isaac Flagg, Ph. D., Professor of Greek in Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. 

This work will comprise all the demegoriae of unquestioned authenticity, 
eleven in number. It has been undertaken in view of the fact that several 
speeches belonging to this head, of great merit and importance, have not as yet 
appeared in a form convenient for college reading. The commentary, appended 
to a carefully edited text, will be adapted to the requirements of students well 
ad\'anced in Greek. 

THE FIRST THREE BOOKS OF HOMER'S ILIAD. 

By Professors F. £. Anderson, A. M., and John Williams White, Ph. D., 
of Harvard University. 

A CRITICAL HISTORY OF CICERO'S LEUERS. 

By R. F. Lbighton, Ph. D. The History of the Letters ad Familiares 
is nearly ready. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON LATIN ORTHOGRAPHY 

Embracing the latest researches of Brambach, Ritschel, and others. With a 
Vocabulary of Words often Misspelled. By R. F. Lbighton, Ph. D. 



PUBLISHED BY GINN AND HEATH, BOSTON. 



THBEE AND FOUR PLACE TABLES 

OF 

LOGARITHMIC AND TRIGONOMETRIC FUNCTIONS. 

By JAMES MILLS PEIRCE, 
mnvKBSiTT PKwnsoR or mathsmaxics a hasvabd mnyiBsinr. 



This collection of Tables contains Proportional Parts of all nnmbere 
np to 100; Three-Placs Tables of Logarithms of Numbers and of 
the six Trigonometric Functions, Natural and Logarithmic, all in one 
page, a useful table for obtaining rough results and first approximations ; 
Logarithms of Numbers to four places; Logarithms of Sums and 
Differences (Gaussian Logarithms) to four places; Logarithmic Trio« 
ONOMETEic Functions to four places ; Inverse Trigonometric Func- 
tions adapted to use with four-place logarithms, a new table, to which 
attention is specially invited, for finding angles from the logarithms of their 
trigonometric functions ; a Trayerse Table ; The Correction of the 
Middle Latitude, in an improved form; Meridional Parts; and 
Constants, with their logarithms. 

The olject of logarithms is to shorten numerical calculation ; and this 
object is evidently most iiilly accomplished when the tables are small and 
easily handled. The early computers of logarithms carried their results to 
great length. The incomplete table of Briggs (1624) to fourteen places was 
followed by Vlacq's famous ten-place table (1628-33), to which computers 
are still occasionally obliged to have resort. But the construction of seven- 
place tables first brought logarithms into extensive use, and as seven places 
are necessary for the more delicate computations of astronomy, that continues 
to be the standard number. During the present century, seven-place loga- 
rithms have been largely superseded by those of five places, first tabulated 
by Lalande ; and Bremiker's elegant table has given those of six places a 
wide currency. Of late years, tables of four and even three places have 
been advocated by many mathematicians as being adapted and fully suflS- 
cient for popular use and for the purposes of school and college education. 
Among other authorities, we refer to papers in the Companion to the British 
Almanac for 1841 and 1863, the former from the pen of that learned mathe- 
matician and admirable teacher. Professor De Morgan. In Germany, 
several four-place tables are in use, and Dr. Richard Baltzer, one of the best 
text-book writers in that country of thorough teaching, has adapted his Trig- 
onometry to such tables. The accomplished Houel writes in the Bulletin des 
Sciences Math^matigues et Astronomtques for March, 1870 : " It is time for us 
in France to give up the irrational custom of using seven-place tables in 
teaching. This luxury of figures serves no other purpose than to cover up 



the methods of calculation, and to give rise to the false notion of a precuun 
which the data can never furnish. A three-place table, on a card of the 
8126 of one's handy would very usefully replace the bulky yoinmes which 
cause pupils so great a loss of time and prevent their learning com- 
putation." 

The present tables were suggested by those prepared by Mr. Downes, 
some twenty years ago, in the office of the American Ephemeris and Nauti- 
cal Almanac Experiments then made at that office led to the conclusion 
that the times occupied, in regular computation, in doing one piece of work 
by tables of 4, 5, 6, and 7 places are proportional to the numbers 1, 2, 3, 
and 4. Thus, four-place tables have as great an advantage over those of five 
places as five-place tables have over seven, wherever the d^:ree of accuracy 
of which they are susceptible is sufficient for the work to be done, or as 
great as the probable errors of the data will admit ; as, for example, in all 
the ordinary computations of common surveying, engineering, and naviga- 
tion, as well as those with which college students are generally occupied. 
Indeed, since the economy of labor is one of the most important lessons to 
be learned from the study of exact science, and is the very purpose for which 
logarithms were devised, it is not only unnecessary but positively objection- 
able, to use, in education, in problems which admit of being solved with 
only a low order of accuracy, the cumbrous tables which even practical com- 
puters need for nothing but their finer kinds of work. 

These tables have been compiled from the best sources ; and the greatest 
pains have been taken, both in preparing and printing, to secure perfedL 
accuracy in the figures given. Should any error have escaped detection, the 
publishers ui^ntly request that it may be communicated to them as soon 
as discovered, that they may cause its correction. 

Much attention has also been paid to the practical questions of the size 
and form of type, the arrangement of the pages, the quality of the paper, 
etc., etc. The importance of these points has been universally recognized 
since the publication of Babbage's Table, and for students it is especially 
desirable that they should not be led into careless habits of work through 
the slovenly and awkward arrangement of their tables. The main design 
has been to combine with a large type and clear arrangement so compact a 
form as to bring as great a portion of each table as possible under the eye at 
a single opening of the book. It will be observed that, in the body of the 
tables, the horizontal bars are generally more conspicuous than the vertical. 
It is believed that the eye needs guidance in following the lines rather than 
in running down the columns, and that this system is therefore preferable 
to the more common one of indicating the horizontal divisions merely by a 
sx)ace or a light line. The book is so bound that it can be bent entirely 
back, so as to be easily held in one hand, provided a little care is taken in 
making the fold at the outset. 

The attention of teachers is particularly called to the fact that the book 
"'^tains no explanations except such as may fittingly he printed on thefiice of the 



tables themselves. Those who, like the author, have been annoyed by seeing 
their pupils in the class-room constantly consulting the most elementary 
rules, even after they have been long using logarithms, will appreciate the 
value of this feature of the present collection. The general arrangement 
of the tables will be readily understood by those who have had any practice 
with logarithms ; and the pupil wiU derive his first knowledge of the use of 
any tables, however accompanied by printed directions, only from the lips of 
his teacher. A full explanation of the tables will, however, soon be published 
in a separate volume ; and, in the mean while, the author is very happy to 
answer any inquiries that may be addressed to him by teachers who are in 
doubt on special points. 

Several of the tables are published separately on stout cards. 



From Professor Benjamin Pbirce, Superintendent of U. S, Coast Survey. 

It is very desirable that students should early acquire familiarity with 
duch tables, so as to use them with facility. It is an easy step to advance to 
the employment of laiger tables whenever it m^y be expedient ; and he who 
is ready in the use of logarithms is not in danger of being embarrassed in 
bis theoretical studies by the perplexing errors of arithmetical computation. 



From President F. A. P. Babnakd, Columbia College, N. Y. 

I am much pleased with these tables, especially with the arrangement 
together of the several functions of the same angles, and with the table of 
inverse functions. I expect to find the tables very useful. 



From Professor J. H. C. Coffin, U. S. N., Superintendent of American 

Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac. 
They supply a want decidedly felt by computers in astronomical and trig- 
onometrical work, most of them in a convenient manner. Those who have 
them in regular use will find them yery adyantageous. 



From Professor A. Hall, U. S. Naval Observatory, Washington. 

I think the tables will be useful in the current work of an observatory, 
such as reductions to mean place, computations of parallax, &c. 



From Professor David Murray, Rutgers College. 

I thank you very emphatically for the copy of Professor Peirce*s little 
book of Tables. It is the most compact set of tables I have seen. I al- 
ready have found it so useful that I could not dispense with it. 
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